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r name, not necessarily for publicati on, du 

as 8 cuarantee of good faith, otherwise they will 
de consigned to the waste-basket. All matter 
intended for publication should be written on 
pote size paper, with ink, and upon but one side 


Qerrespondence from cular “ey. 7: 
the results of their experience, is so > 
Letters should be signed with the writer’s real 
same, in full, which will be printed or not, as 
the writer may wish. 
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vertisers. Its circulation is large and among the 
most active and intelligent portion of the com 
wunity 


Rates of Advertising: 


12 1-2 cents per line for first insertion. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 
\ the heavy rains is a favorable 
wup the run-out fields and 
\ LAYER of straw between layers of 


irtly dried hay, will help the 


the mow. 
Insect powder, if fresh, is as sure a 
medy as amy for eabbage worm.| 
A th small powder bellows. 
“aALTING the hay is of small value, 


the catt!e are liab!e to get 
t when they eat the hay. 





out wire worms is to 


A th kill 
yp such as late cabbage, 


iire thorough cultivation in 





t to dry clover hay enough 
When the 
tof a handful of 


sap cannot 

clover 
inswer 

W : are making great growth in 

tields at this time, and dig- 

the grower wish 


eily vill make 


d them sooner. 





pkin is a grand fodder crop, 
food for the 


ired as anything else, and a 


is much juicy 


an be filled in the vacant 


d advantage 





f fresh 


ows need some 


If there is any sign of cak- 
nation, bathe in hot water 
vith the hand. Bad cases 


ed with flax-seed meal 


1ions are too large to 
i wheel hoe, a hand hoe 
to finish off. When the 


toming set the wheel hoe 


‘t will be thrown away 





ff taking off from one- 
iif the 
ive three-fold: the tree is 


fruit from a heavi- 
his year: it will bear much 
ear, and the fruit this year 
it will if skill- 
more 


ind fine, 
than the 


intrimmed tree. 


ring 


ny young trees the objects 
he future shape of the tree 
tate the production of good 
‘e should be allowed room 
‘ymmetrical shape, pruning 
regulate formation of 
As a the amateur 
* too much wood on the 
rather than too little. 


the 


rule 


e season for killing brush- 
owing. Some kinds will die 
thers will sprout up again 
efinite Mowing, how- 
he pastures enough 
vork, but plowing and 
thorough means 
ng out many 


"Ths noth- 


| of the Connecticut Pomological Society | 


ACOORDING to an experience meeting 


the cost of spraying is from three to five | 
cents per tree. Many growers would 
consider that under-estimate, how- 
ever. 


an 








Mustiness io hay is often caused by 
dra«ing it in too late in the day. Hay 
not drawn in until five o’clock or later | 


will be the 


somewhat dampened by 


moisture in the 





air and is sure to be 
musty. 
WHEN putting away the second 


growth clover, do not tramp it down 
hard. Cured in such 
probably not very dry. 


weather ik is 
Pitch it around 
lightly on top of the other hay, and do| 
not tramp until some more is ready to| 
be- put in. 


The Onion Maggot. 


} 
| 





A succe-sful remedy is carbolic acid | 
emulsion. Dissolve one pound of hard | 
soap in one gallon of boiling water, in| 
which add one pound crude carbolic | 
acid. 


Stir the mixture up thoroughly | 
into an emulsion, add thirty quarts of 


water. One-fourth pint of this water to | 
| 
each plant every week or ten days dur- 


ing the maggot season kills the in- 
sect. 
Marketing Quinces. 
This fruit needs careful hand'ing. 


Even a thumb mark will blacken and 
spoil the appearance of the quince. The 
box or barrel should be lined with 
white paper, and the fruit packed very 
carefully, seed end down. 

The head should not be put on the| 
barrel as tightly as for apples. Press | 





age space for such products and of 
excellent quality. And when that is a 
part of afarm dairy outfit, cod or at 
least cold storage facilities are at hand. 

Nothing pays a farmer better who 
keeps anywhere from a few to a greater 
num er of cows than a good dairy 


room or house. When the dairy is & | takes more of each of the plant foods| the recommendation of fertilizers for | 


small one and the owner feels he can- 
not be at the expense of a dairy house a 


room can sometimes be spared in the) 


Other times 
a good room can be purtitioned off from 
a portion of the wood house or some 
other out building that will answer a 
good purpose. In any event an arrange- 
ment that provides a room or bu lding 
where all the dairy utensils can be 
placed and the work done and the 
product stored will be found an excel- 
lent one and a good investment. 
F. W. Mose.cer. 


farm house for dairy use. 


Clinton, Iowa. 


Fertilizers for Wheat. 


Next to cotton, the cropo which the 
greatest quantities of ——. are used 
is wheat. This does nof signify that 
cotton takes more plant fod from the 





(nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash) 
| than cotton does. 





soil than wheat. Far fromit. Wheat 


on the rich virgin lands of the west and 


Meadow grass, four per cent of nitro- 


Clover, one per cent of nitrogen: 


eight per cent of phosphoric acid; ten | to select because of the abundance of 
per cent of potash. 


The small percentage of nitrogen in 


| clover is due to the fact that under nor- 
| mal conditions clover gets its nitrogen 
Wheat, however, is grown principally | f°™ the air. The percentage of potash | 


in each recommendation is larger than 


‘northwest—lands which have a great fertilizers usually contain. 


store of available plant food, whereas | 
cotton is grown most y on the thin lands 
|of the Southern States. Where wheat 
is grown in the Southern States it is fer- 
| til:zed quite as much as cotto3. 
There is a doub e reason for fertilizing | 
the wheat crop. First, for the benefit | 
to the wheat, and secondly for the bene- 
fit to the grass which follows wheat. 
Experience has demonstrated the | 


A. D. McNartr. 





Idle Fields Make Their Owners 
Poor. 


The idle tie'd is no more ata stand- 
stili than the ide hand. A growth of 
weeds on al] except the most barren 
soon covers its nakedness. The in- 


creased Jabor in the care of crops in| 


| Some plants having most of the quali- | 


| catch-crops because they have vigorous | 
| root stocks: others it wou'd be unwise | 
| seed which would lie uninjured in the 
| ground over winter or for many years. | 
A deep and vigorous root system en-| 
ables the croy to gather abundance of | 
food even from soils not very fertile.| 
It makes a crop a good rustler, to use 
the expressive western term: and it is 
the rustler which thrives without special | 
attention to manuring and culture. These | 
the farmer will not care to give to catch- | 
crops in the majority of instances : hence 
the importance of this characteristic. 
Often an important object in the in- 
of catch-crops is the im- 
of the soil. Those crops 
which can assimilate atmospheric nitro- 
gen serve this purpose most effectually. 
Other crops return to the soil only that 


troduction 
provement 


— | effectiveness of fertilizers for wheat.|subsequ nt years, resulting from the| "trogen which they first take from it; 
Blackberries. Experience too is mapping the country | germination of the countless seeds deve - | and the soil — be enriched in this 
a into zones, belts and spots, showing oped in the idle field, will make heavy |!ement by their growth. True, the 


inroads upon the owner's time or 


| crop of rust covered the bushes, which | benefited both by nitrogenous fertilizers 


I have cultivated blackberries for the | where fertilizers are most effective, and | | culture of almost any crop may be made 
last ten years, and used to have very|also where they are least effective. | 
good crops. I have five of the best | These zones, belts and spots correspond 
varieties, but none of them have done | to chemical and physical differences in 
very well the past three seasons. In the | the soil. 
spring of "96 the Wachusetts promised| No fertilizer has been found which it 
a large crop. They blossomed finely, | will pay to use on the wheat crop in the | 
and a large quantity of fruit was set, | bettér parts of the blue-grass region of | 
but at picking time there was only here| Kentucky; yet, in the same regions, 
and there a decent berry; but a fine| corn, potatoes, hemp and grasses are 


told the cause of failure very plain!y,| and potash fertilizers, but not by phos- 

though it did not suggest a remedy, so | phates. 

I merely left them to ‘‘paddle theirown| Qn the other hand. millions of acres 

canoe.” east of the Mississippi would not grow 
The following winter they were badly | wheat were fertilizers not apSlied. Even 

winter-kifled, and of course last sum- where wheat was grown fully well, it is 

mer there were no berries, as they | now grown better by fertilizaton. 


| poor. 


moderately with a screw header. For| ™erely spent their time in throwing up 
a near-by market the open box or crate =e bushes; I still let them severely 
is good. It is best to sort into two| alone, but this summer the bushes are 
classes. Put those which are off in color | weighted down with fruit, and there is 
or shape by themselves. no sign of rust, but, instead of getting 
| ripe the berries seem to be drying up, 
which I imagine may be due to the dry 

| weather we have been having, so I have 
One correspondent states he has been | come to the conclusion that that variety 
thinking of building a milk house and | at least is not much of a success on my 
also a common tank in which to set/| s0i!, though it might be on some other. 





Farm Dairy Houses. 


cans of milk for cream raising but has|I have never had any rust on my other | 


decided, instead, to get a (portable) | varieties, but winter before last all ex- 
creamery. 
several questions, one of which is, | They all grew very well last year ex- 
««Would it be necessary to make build-' cept Kittatinnies, which have not been 


ing large enough to hold cream and | doing well at all. 


butter?” | The Snyders and Eries have plenty of 

Had he stated number of cows he in-| fruit, which is commencing to ripen, 
tended to keep we could better advise | though a little late and not quite as 
as to the size of dairv house needed.} large as usual, as they too have been 
However, it wil! be a ell for him to somewhat affected by the dry weather, 
build one large enough to admit of any| and I shall not have a large crop this 
probable increase of herd. A _ dairy| year. 


I think we ought to give an account 
of our failures as well as successes, 
..| though for the last three or four years 
my failures have been the most plenti- 
ful. We can only wait and hope, 
though hope does not always fill the 
purse, and mates rather a poor diet. 

J.A.H. 


house, like a churn, better be too large 
than too small. 

One of the 
quaintance who keeps fifteen cows, not 


dairyman writer's a 


long since built oo his farm a dairy 
house so well adapted to his wants that 
a brief description of it may not be out 


of place. It is 10x12 on the foundation, 





height of post eight feet. In construct- 


ing it, building paper was put on the; Prof. Bailey believes that the intro- 
duction of new fruits for which there is 
would of course|no apparent necessity is generally a 
Building paper was also put | forced effort, but that in the improve- 
on the inside and covered with ceiling.| ment of plants, an intelligent choice of 
It will be seen that this construction | kinds has played an important part in 
provides a comp'ete dead air space which | the past and will play a more important 
is an excellent non-conductor. | part in the future. 

The building has a chimney, thus ad-| Contrary to the opinion of many 


studding outside and covered with drop 
siding (clapboards 
answer). 


mitting of the use of a stove as needed writers, he believes that the introduc-| 


during the co!d seasons of the year. 
has two windows, one on each side.| tant, is |-ss so than the improvement of 
Has a good foundation though of course | types already intfoduced, and that with 


building is better in construction and | results are to be looked for through the 
for use with it. The building is further improvement of the forms al- 
large enough to provide room for a| ready highly improved rather than 
portab e creamery churn, butter worker| through work with the original wild 
and table. the table is large enough so! stock. 
& union sca'e can be kept on it and | 
plenty of surface left for printing the | 
batter and doing such other work in a | 
butter making farm dairy house as can | 
be conveniently done on a tab!e. 


along the line of natural evolution 
rather than against it, endeavoring to 
intensify the desirable characters which 
already existed in the wild sorts. He 
ue , 

, believes there are needed more special 
purpose varieties of all fruits, more 
widely unlike varieties and more minor 
strains of the most popular ones. 
native grapes, in his estimation, need 
If first attention, the native plum next, 
the foundation is not omitted it will be'then the native raspberries and black- 
still better. Then again the lower or! berries, and next the amalgamation of 
refrigerator part of an improved port-| western crab apples with domestic 


le.creamery affords considerable stor- | apples, etc. 


A dairy house of dimensions and con- 
struc ion as described above will pro- 
vide plenty of storage for cream and | 
butter. Its non-conductor walls make | 
it a desirab'e p ace for such storage. 


ib 


In this connection he asks c+pt the Snyder’s were winter-killed. | 


Plant breeders should work’ 


The 


| Ask the farmers of the eastern pan- 
/ handle of West Virgivia what they could 
'do without fertilizers. Ask them at 
| Hopkinsville, Kentucky, or at Clarks- | 
vil e and Springfield in Tennessee, and 
| they will tell you the same story. Fer- 
tilizers, they will tell you, are indispen- 
sable for the production of wheat. 
| Farmers are quite as anxious, how- 
| ever, to get a good crop of hay succeed- 
ing the wheat, as to get a good crop of 
wheat: In fact, they are more anxious, 
| because the wheat occupies the ground 
but one year, whereas the grass that | 
‘follows occupies the ground two or| 
three or more successive seasons. Fer- 
tilizers help to secure a good catch or | 
stand of grass, and help the crop to | 
grow after the stand is secured. 

When failures occur farmers are often 
unable to locate the cause, even where it | 
is easy to locate. They should remem- 
ber that there are different kinds of soil. 
They should remember that fertilizers 
are not all phosphates—that potashes, | 
phosphates and nitrates are, all of them, 
fertil zers, just as gold, silver and copper 
are, all of them, metals —that as each of 

| these metals has its uses or functions to! 
perform, so potashes, phosphates and 
nitrates have their respective functioaos 
to perform in the growth of vegetation. | 
If some one or two of these fertillzers 
are not profitable on any particular) 
farm, perhaps experience will show that) 
the others are profitable. 





rience. interpreted by intelligence. In| 
this connection the following may be| 
of con siderable help: 
| Amount of fertilizing materials con- | 
tained in one crop grown on each acre, | 
according to Bulletin No. 94 New York 


tion: 


| Wheat, fifteen to thirty bushels of| tics isin most cases perhaps evident; | . . 
that could be dispensed with. Yet the! the introduced types the most promising grain; 1600 to 3200 pounds of straw: | but concerning some of these points a) which European countries are making | 
| 


thirty o .e to sixty-two pounds of nitro- | 

| gea; ten totwenty pounds of phosphoric 
acid; thirteen to twenty-six pounds of | 
potash. 

Timothy, one to two tons of straw : | 
twenty-five to fifty pourds of nitrogen: | 
ten to twenty pounds of phosphoric acid: | 
thirty to sixty pounds of potash. 

Clover (red) one to two tons of straw: | 
forty-one to eighty-two pounds of nitro- | 
gen; nine to eighteen pounds of phos-! 
horic acid; forty-four to eighty-eight 
pounds of potash. 


money. The catch-crop may be made | 
to keep down these weeds; and right| 
here is found one of the chief advan- 
tages of catch-cropping. 

But the weeds upon the idle fie'd may 
be kept down by occasional ploughing 
and harrowing, or they may be cut be- 
fore they ripen seeds, may be argued. 
True, the weed-seed pest may be pre- 
vented in either of these ways; but) 
even so the idle field makes the owner 
Shou d he choose to keep the| 
weeds down by occasionally working | 
the soil, he gives his idle field what is | 
known as a bare fallow, and it must be 
admitted that bare fallows were once 
recommended by the best farmers of | 
their time. They are not advised by 
the progressive farmers of today; for it 
is known, largely as a result of the 
work of Lawes and Gilbert, that the 
increased productiveness which often 
fol ows a bare fallow 
heavy a cost. The items are: first, the 
loss of time; second, the labor of keep- 
ing the Jand clean; and third, the sac- 
rifice to old ocean, to which it is carried 
by the leaching rainwater, of a consid- 
erable share of the elements of fertility 
which nature renders soluble in the idle 





is obtained at too | 


to some extent a means of soil improve- 
ment: butonly by the culture of plants 


mst part be needed as teachers, inves- 


gen: seven per cent of phosphoric acid: | ties above enumerated are yet unfit for | tigators, editors, officials, and managers 
nine per cent potash. 


of those agricultural industries in which 
scientific attainments are indispensable 
tosuccess. If any considerable num- 
ber of the farmers of the coming gen- 
erations are to have definite instruc- 
tion in agricu'ture, it must be in schools 
and courses specially devised to meet 
the needs of those wh» for any reason 
are unable to take the long and expen- 
sive college course. 





Agricultural Value of Commercial 
Fertilizers. 


It often occurs that consumers lay too 
much stress upon ‘‘valuation” and too 
little upon the analysis, says a bulletin 
of the Vermont station. The valuations 
stand in no direct or necessary relation 
to the comparative profits which may 
result from the use of the various 
brands. Their significance is almost 
purely commercial. 

Buyers should remember that high 
| class goods, giving relatively large val- 
ues of plant food for the dollar invested, 
are usually rich in nitrogen, the most 





belonging to the clover family can the 
store of nitrogen in the soil be increased. 
The catch-crop is in many cases high- 


costly of the three ingredients. The 
dairy farmer need not buy this element 
in large quantities in his fertilizers. If 





ly useful as a cover crop in winter, to 
protect the soil from loss of fine par- 
tic es by wind or from washing. For 
this purpose we must have crops hardy 
in winter. It is, of course, self-evident 
that other crops besides winter annuals 
often have a value as catch-crops. 
Ability to stand frosts is in a great 
many cases a highly important charac- 
teristic of the catch-crop. It is often 
sown after the main crop. ‘The time 
before the probable coming of frosts is 
short. Only a crop which will continue 
its growth in spite of frosts will prove 
‘of much value. Further, it is in late 
| fall that the soluble nitrogen compounds 
| are liable to be washed out of the soil 
| by heavy rains unless the soil is filled 
| with the feeding rootets of growing 
| plants. Only crops which resist frost 
| can prevent this loss. 
The catch-crop is grown sometimes 
| chiefly because of its value as a money 
|crop. This, however, in ordinary 
farming will seldom be the case. It is 


field. This sacrifice can be avoided if; ™¥uch more often grown as a means of 


the soil be kept occupied with the hun- 
gry rootlets of a growing crop, for they 
wiil arrest the soluble elements in their 
downward course, and in the growing 


| plant they will be converted into com- 
| pounds of use and value. 


He who chooses to leave his field idle, 
but prevents production of weed seeds 
by cutting, does far better than he 
whose fie d is the victim of pure neglect, 
but yet his labor is not directly produc- 
tive. Even he is made poor. The rule 
of every good farmer should be ‘keep 
the land covered with a growing crop 
at ali times when season permits.” As 
soon as one crop is removed another 
should fol ow. 

The catch-crop in so far as may be 
possible, should combine the following 
characteristics; cheap seed, ability to 
thrive whem sown broadcast, rapid 


| growth, freedom from qualities, either, 
The farmer must be guided by expe-| of root or seed, which will cause it to be- | 


come a troublesome weed, a deep vigor- 
ous root system, the ability to take a 
part of its nitrogen from the 
ness in winter (in the case of some,) 
ability to stand frosts and to grow ata 
low temperature, and value, either as a 


It tion of new types of fruit, while impor- (Geneva) Agricultural Experimeat Sta-| fodder or for soil improvement. 


The importance of these characteris- 


few words in explanation seem desir- 
able. 


The ability to thrive when sown! population, it is well that our farmers | 


broadcast is high y important, since this 
is the quickest method of planting, and 
in most cases the farmer has not much 


time that he is prepared to devote to the |Says A.C. True. It is certain that the, 
| production of acatch-crop. By this sys-| colleges of agriculture need t> be) 
tem, further, the weeds are more cer-| strengthened and developed in order) 


augmenting the supply of food for the 
stock of the farm. In other cases, 
though less frequently, soil improve- 
ment by green manuring is the prin- 
cipal object in view in its culture. 


It is possible by judicious selection of | 
crops to realize both of the last-named | 


objects at the same time to a very con- 
Sound New England 
dogma has it, ‘You can’t eat your cake 
and have it too.” In the matter of ni- 
trogen this old saying is disproved. 


siderable extent. 


You may grow a crop of clover or 
you (or your cow if 
you prefer) may eat this crop, and by 
so doing consume an enormous quanti- 
ty of nitrogen: and yet in the soil upon 
which the crop was grown will be found 
more nitrogen than was contained in 
that soil at the outset. Is not this ‘‘eat_ 
ing one’s cake end having it too?” It 
is those crops which enable us to do this 
which are among the most valuable as 
| catch-crops. 


| Of the importance and value of money 


clover-like plants; 


air. hardi- | OT of fodder crops it is unnecessary to| 


| write ; but concerning the possible bene- 

fits of green manuring a few words may 
| be useful.—Prof. W. P. Brooks in a 
| late bulletin of the Mass. Board. 





In view of the strenuous efforts 
to give regular in&truction in agricul- 


‘ture to a large number of their rural 


| should seri usly c nsider their needs in 
|this direction and the best ways in 
|which thes: needs may be supplied, 


he feeds concentrated feeds, if he is 
using absorbents and gypsum in the 
| stable, if he prevents the mannrial losses 
caused by fermentation and leaching, 
and if he gets his manure promptly 
upon the soil, he is usually supplying 
most of the needed nitrogen. Some of 
this element, however, may be needed 
in the more readily available forms as 


found in commercial fertilizers as a 
starter. Such a man usually needs to 
buy relatively little nitrogen, yet, not- 
withstanding, should get at least sixty- 
five or better, seventy cents worth of 
plant food for a dollar. 

Among the points bearing upon eco- 
nomical and rational purchase, other 
than the relation of the selling price to 
the value of the plant food contained, 
and the advisability of ‘‘fertihzing by 
feeding,” may be cited: 

1. Previous experience obtained per- 
sonally or by carefally observing relia- 
ble neighbors with similar goods on 
the same or similar soi] with the same 


crops. 

2. Reputation of the firm offering the 
goods. 

3. The advantages and disadvantages 
of home mixing as compared with the 
purchase of ‘‘mixed goods.” 

4. The character and amount of barn- 
yard manure on hand. 

5. The character, previous cropping 
and manuring of the soil. 

6. The demands of the crop upon the 
plant food of the soil. 
| 7. The analysis of the goods under 
consideration and its fitness for soil, 
| crop, and as a supplement to home ma- 

nurial supplies. 
8. The forms in which the ingredi- 
ents occur; nitrogen as nitrates, or- 
ganic matter, etc., potash as muriate, 
as sulphate, etc. 








There is no particular way fo feed 
salt hay in order to secure extra re- 
sults. It is a coarse fodder, of the same 
general character and type of composi- 
tion as English hay. Milch cows fed 
upon it exclusively would yield but 
small returns. It would hardly be ad- 
visable to make it the only source of 
roughage, because of its excess of salt, 
and because animals would tire of it 
sooner than of English hay. It cannot 
of course take the place of the more 
digestible and highly nitrogenous 
(protein rich) grain ration. I[t must 
therefore be fed as a partial substitute 
for some other coarse fodder. Half salt 
hay and half English hay, pea and oat 
hay, or cut corn stover would do very 
well as a daily coarse fodder ration, but 
twelve pounds of salt hay together with 
a bushel of corn ensilage for animals of 


average size is to be preferred, because 
of variety, palatability, and economy. 
Salt hay contains three-fourths as 
much fertility as English hay, and oar 
results would therefore confirm the 
general practice of making English hay 
a@ money crop, and feeding salt hay in 
its place. To get the best returns from 
| salt hay, it must te fed in the neighbor- 
hood where it is produced, because of 


} 
| 
| 


tainly and effectually stifled than in the| that the leaders in agricultural educa-| cost of transportation. - 


drill system. The farmer will not, as a tion, research, and progress in this) 


rule, wish to cultivate a catch-crop. 
The catch-crop must be one that will 


‘country may be as th roughly trained 


‘as they are in the Old World. The 


The same bulletia recommends fertil-| grow rapidly: because, coming between grade cf instru tion in these colleges 


izers of the following composition for 
wheat, meadow grass and clover: 


Wheat, four per cent of nitrogen ; | 


seven per cent of phosphoric acid; four | 


per cent of potash. | 


or after main crops, the time available 
is short. Further, the rapid grower 
stifles and keeps down weeds while the 
slow grower, without culture, is itself 
stifled. 


ineeds to be raised rather than lowered, 
and it is nut to be expected that these 
institutions will send back to the farms 
any considerable body cf practical 
‘farmers. Their graduates will for the 


Farmers along the coast ought to 
| grow more corn for the silo. A com- 
| bination of corn ensilage, salt hay and 
seven to eight pounds of grain daily, 
makes one of the very cheapest milk 
producing rations. 

We have had no experience in feed- 
ing salt hay to horses, but our estima- 
tion of its value would apply t» all ani- 
mals of the farm.—Hatch Experiment 
Station Bulletin. 
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Farm Hints for August. 


Now that the haying and harvesting 
are over the farmer does not feel the 
necessity of rushing his work as he did 
the past month, and he should take a 
vacation. Mechanics take such days 
much oftener than farmers do. When- 
ever the latter have a little surplus of 
ready cash, there is sure to be an extra 
cow, pig or some piece of machinery 80 
much desired that the vacation trip is 
postponed and the money expended 
perhaps more wisely, but not in the di- 
rection of pleasure, comfort, health and 
long life, and not unfrequently doctors’, 
nurses’ and undertakers’ bills cost more 
than the vacations would have cost if 
they had been taken. The farmer 
never lost any time taking an occasional 
rest. 

Weeds have been growing right 
along while the farmer’s attention was 
turned to other cares, but now they 
should be thoroughly cleaned out. 
Clean up well the borders of all fields. | 
Briars or bushes cut this m nth will not | 
come up very vigorously again this 
season and very many clumps will die | 





at once, especially if there is little or| permanent place. 
norain. Asgyou cut the trash along | work should go that of clearing the 


the fence rows, rake it in small heaps. | 
In a few days it will be dry enough to 
burn up and have it out of the way. 

The loss by putting vegetables into 
the cellar to be marketed during the 
winter, is much larger than is sup- 
posed by the grower. Someone says 
potatoes will lose thirty-three and one- 
third per cent, which is more than any 
of us would think that have never 
tested it. Hay will lose from twenty 
to thirty per cent, so we would better 
sell our bay for ten dollars a ton from 
the field than fifteen in midwinter, tak- 
ing into consideration extra cost of 
handling as well as shrinkage. If pota- 
toes are worth fifty cents at digging 
time, itis better to sell than to store 
and hold for seventy-five cents. Farm- 
ers do not consider this matter of 
shrinkage in products as much as they 
should or there would be leas storing 
for future markets. 

While we recommend that the farmer 
and his family should take their vaca- 
tion this month, there are some things 
that need to be done this month, and 
can be done better than at any other 
season of the year. For instance, 
while the creeks and branches are dry, 
danis and stone walls along the same 
should be repaired or built anew, and 
flood gates can be put in without any 
inconvenience on account of water. | 
Where there are washes across low 
lauds a dam of rock can be built up 
across the head of the ravine and thus | 
the field and crops can be protected 
hereafter. These bottom lands are 
usually the best on the farm, and every | 
foot should be saved and kept in condi- 
tion for cultivation that we possibly can. 
No better time can be chosen to drain | 
low, wet lands than now, and we should | 
reclaim such waste places on our farms | 
as rapidly as possible. 

Good milk and butter should always 
be on the farmer’s table, but as milk 
changes so rapidiy in hot weather it is 
difficult to have it just as we want it 
this month. It should be taken as 
quickly as possible into a cool milk| 


room and strained and put away. The| number and their wide diffusion, no 
greatest of care should be taken in| practical method has yet been devised, 


growth the root is dormant and has but 


‘stumps and weeds. 


| equal only to the thickness of ordinary 


| washed through even the best of strain- 


could be drawn and handled without 


-and multiply in such places as mud 


|mal or vegetable matter not living, is 
| exposed to warmth and moisture. They 


washing and keeping clean and pure all 


vessels that are used for milk or cream. 


While spring water is fast going out of | germs. 
fashion for drinking purposes, there is| numerous in milk as ordinarily drawn, 
probably no better place to keep milk| because It contains a thousand times 
and butter than the old-fashioned spring | more bacteria than that which may be 
house, and there should be one of them | obtained by using extreme care in re- 
on every farm where there is to be| gard to cleanliness. 


found a good, cold spring. 


Your best friend and helper on the| thing about a dairy scrupulously clean, 


farm is clover Take care of the young 
crop now that the seasons of drought 
are likely to overtake us. 
clover is left to take care of itself after 
harvest, when it might be helped along 


considerably by giving it proper atten-| it were more fully realized, that milk is 
tion. Be ready to harvest the second|a food and not simply a commercial 
crop for seed when it is ripe, and cut it | commodity, it would seem that dairy- 
when it will make some feed as well as| men would not allow so much filth to 
seed. We always cut and save our| get into it. 

seed crop just as carefully as we do the | 


first for hay, as it makes an excellent 
roughness for cattle in winter. 

No time shouid be lost this month to 
get the land that is to be sown in wheat 


turned nicely and worked down. There | 


is always more or less vegetable matter 


to turn under and this should be put in| with dust at milking time, and their 


condition to rot as soon as possible, so 


that later in the season the ground will | sometimes 
not be left too porous, a condition that | 


is not at all favorable to growing 
wheat. 


| 


Too often | 





When any sort of trash is 


turned under it keeps the soi! about it 
very dry. The roller should therefore 


be put on it as soon as possible after 
If the groand is at all moist 


plowing. 


after rolling, put on the harrow, loos- 
ening the surface so that the soil will 


retain its moisture. 


it should be. 


One of the worst weed pests we have 
is the burdock. Though only a biennial 
it is hard to exterminate on account of 
its innumerable seeds which are distri- 
buted by every person or animal that 
comes in contact with the ripened 
plant. Cutting it down this month, or 


The moisture from 
light showers may thue be conserved 
and the seed bed for wheat made what 


when it begins to form blossoms, will 
usually kill it, as it isat this stage of 


little vigor left. In burning these 
weeds first start a brush heap and then 
pile on the burdock. If the weeds are 
barned alone some of the seed will 
fall down to the bottom of the pile and 
escape destruction. Ia a slow fire 
made from green weeds there is a 
stratum of carbolic acid gas at the bot- 
tom of the heap in which nothing will 
burn. 

It is all right to set apart for pasture 
the roughest and rockiest part of the 
farm, for naturally one does not select 
that portion for plowing under other 
crops. But it is a part of wisdom to 
bestow a little care upon such fields to 
improve them each year. A few days’ 
labor devoted to the pasture field at this 
season will surprise the owner in the 
results later on. First there are rocks 
and stones prohably that need to be 
carried off and piled up out of the way. 
If you can’t use them in any other way, 
build a wall across some ravine where 
the wash from fields will be held and 
the ground made level, or perhaps 
make a few rods of good fence in some 
Along with this 


bushes, grubs, 
Noxious weeds 
prevent plants from growing, and gen- 
erally they harbor insect pests innum- | 
erable. This work of clearing the| 
pasture of foreign growths is very im- 
portant at this season of the year when 
weeds are about ready to produce seed. 
One plant destroyed now may prevent | 
the growth of a hundred next year.— | 
Farmers’ Gvide. 


land of wild berry 








Producing Pure Milk in Hot | 


Weather. | 


Without doubt, more filth is consumed 
in milk than any other article of food. | 
When taking a glass of it, how fre-| 
quently something is found at the bot- | 
tom that is anything but inviting, 
speaking all too plainly of the methods | 
of the dairyman. But not all contami-| 
nation is sediment, the milk may be far 
from pure, even though there be no) 
foreign matter visible to the naked eye. | 

Milk sours because of the presence | 
of certain kinds of bacteria, which, act- 
ing upon the sugar of the milk, change 
it into lactic acid. Other organisms 
cause different changes, some offensive 
to taste and smell, and a few dangerous 
to health. These bacteria are living 
organisms, though so extremely minute 
that 250 of them placed side by side, are 


writing paper. While thorough strain- 
ing will remove all visible filth, the 
finer particles and the bacteria will be 


ers. Milk in the udder of a healthy 
cow, is both pure and sterile, and if it 


contamination, would remain sweet and 
wholesome, for an indefinite length of 
time. However, bacteria accumulate 


holes, manure heaps, seams of utensils 
not thoroughly cleansed, or where ani- 


are present in dirt and dust of every 
description, and because of their great 


by which milk may be drawn absol utely 
free from contamination with living 
Yet they are unnecessarily 


Hence the necessity of keeping every- 


particularly in hot weather, when con- 
ditions are especially favorable to bacte- 
rial growth. Clean milk will not only 
remain sweet longer, but, as everyone 
knows, isa more wholesome food. If 


There are four principal ways by 
| which milk becomes impure, and it is 
| subjected to all of these before it leaves 
|the stable. The cow is the greatest 
pron of contamination. When cows 
are kept ip a filthy stable, as is fre 
| quently the case, they are often covered 
| sides, flanks, bellies and udders are 
plastered with manure. 
| Cows in this condition, cunnot be milked, 
| Without seriously contaminating the 
product. They should be kept clean at 
all times, and this is not so difficult to 
do if the mangers are properly arranged, 
the stalls of the right length, and a fair 
amount of bedding is used. All loose 
dirt should be brushed from the cows, 
and the udders should be washed and 
wiped before milking. After seeing 
cows crowded in certain dungeons of 
filth, which are called stables, contain- 
ing only one or two small windows for 
light and ventilation, itis not surprising 
that so much impure milk is produced, 
and that diseases, especially tuberculo- 
sis, have gained a foothold in so many 
herds. Often the sides of the stable and 
stalls are plastered with dung, and not 
cleaned for yearsatatime. Frequently 


the old bedding in the stalls and the 
refuse in the mangers are not thoroughly 
removed from one year’s end to another, 
leaving a quantity of dust to be re- 
peatedly stirred up. If the cows are in 
the stable a greater part of the time, 
the dung should be removed at least 
twice a day, and the stable should be so 
arranged that there is an abundance of 
light and good ventilation, even in 
coldest weather, without causing a draft 
directly upon the animals. The floor 
and mangers should be cleaned fre- 
quently, and the walls and stalls 
scrubbed and whitewashed as often as 
they become dirty; but bedding and 
dry fodder should not be moved just 
previous to milking, as this makes a 
dust which settles into the milk, carry- 
ing with it many bacteria. 

The air outside is usually compara- 
tively free from germs, and the better 
the ventilation the fewer germs will the 
stable air contain. Many times the 
milker goes to his task after brushing 
horses or doing other dirty wor, with 
his hands soiled or his clothing thickly 
covered with dust. Both soiled hands 
and dusty clothing are loaded with 
germs that injure milk. Before com- 
mencing to milk, the milker should 
cleanse his hands and slip on a clean 
suit and cap which are used for no other 
purpose, and which may be easily 
washed. He should milk with dry 
hands and never allow his hands to 
come in contact with the milk. 

The dairy utensils are often simply 
rinsed, the milk remaining in the seams 
and corners and more or less over the 
whole surface. If utensils in such con- 
dition are allowed to stand in a warm 
place bacteria wil) develop in them very 
rapidly, so by the time of the next 
milking a good crop will be ready to 
take possession of the new milk. 

Often when utensils are washed they 
are not properly rinsed and the water, 
together with the cloths used in wash- 
ing and wiping, are heavily loaded with 
bacteria, so that after the utensils are to 
all appearances clean they may even 
yet be covered with a layer of bacteria. 
They should be rinsed first with cold or 
luke warm water, not hot, as this co- 
agulates the albumen of the milk, caus- 
ing it toadhere to the vessels. After 
rinsing they should be washed in hot 
water using some cleansing substance as 
soap or sal-soda, again rinsed and steril- 
ized thoroughly either by means of steam 
or boiling water and placed in the sun 
where dust cannot blow on them. Fresh 
milk is easily removed, but if allowed 
to become dry or sour it is difficult to 
get off. If the utensils cannot be cleansed 
immediately after using, fill them with 
water to prevent drying. Utensils 
should be heavily tinned, and should be 
discarded as soon as the tin is worn off; 
the fewer seams the better, and what 
there are should be filled with solder, 
leaving no place for dirt to collect. 
Wooden pails cannot be _ properly 
cleaned. Cans in which milk is hauled 
to the factory should be washed and 
sterilized at the factory and the skim 
milk returned in other vessels. Milk 
cans should not be tightly closed when 
put away, for the free circulation of air 
will keep them dry and prevent the 
growth of germs. 


healthy cows fed on good wholesome 
food and supplied with pure water. 
Damaged food such as rotten silage, 
moldy hay, or musty grain, will give 
the milk or products made from it, a 
disagreeable taste; and any food that 
is likely to impart an odor to the milk, 
such as silage, turnips, etc., should be 
fed after milking and not before. As 
soon as the milk is drawn it should be 
removed from the stable to protect it 
from dust and to prevent absorption of 
odors,and immediately strained through 
a sterilized cloth strainer. 

These remarks apply to the produc- 
tion of all milk whether it is to be 
made into butter on the farm, hauled 
to creamery or cheese factory, shipped 
to the city for direct consumption, or 
delivered to the consumer. If it is to 
be set at the farm for creaming, either 
with the ehallow-pan or deep-setting 
system, it should be set at once. If it 
is to be used for any of the other pur- 
poses, it should be aerated and cooled 
immediately to sixty degrees F., or be- 
low if possible, and held at this temper- 
ature until it reaches its destination. If 
milk is allowed to stand an hour be- 
fore cooling, this shortens its keeping 
quality several hours, because the tem- 
perature of milk just after drawing is 
the best for the development of bac- 
teria; while if the milk 1s cooled to 
fitty degrees F. their development al- 
most entirely ceases. 

Troublesome as it is at all times to 
produce pure milk it is doubly difficult 
in hot weather when the conditions are 
favorable for bacterial growth. To 
make good dairy products requires pure 
milk, and the question of how to obtain 
it will doubtless continue to trouble 
both the consumer and wide-awake but- 
ter and cheese maker until there is a 
revolution in the methods of the average 
dairyman. 

Here are some good dairy rules: 
Keep the cows clean aud wash the ud- 
ders before milking. Keep the barn 
clean, with walls and ceilings white- 
washed; have it well lighted, venti- 


Pure milk can be obtained from) 


lated, and free from dust at milking 
time. Always make a clean toilet be- 
fore commencing to milk. Keep uten- 
sils clean and bright. Remove the 
milk from the stable as soon as drawn 
and strain and coo) at once. Never ex- 
pose milk to bad odors. Do not mix 
freeh warm milk with that which has 
been cooled. Give the cows only good 
wholesome food and pure water. Never 
add anything to milk to prevent its 
souring; cleanliness and cold are the 
only preservatives needed. Milk regu- 
larly, quickly, quietly, and thoroughly. 
Always treat thecows kindly and never 
excite them by ioud talking, hard driv- 
ing, or abuse of any kind.—W. J. Fra- 
ser, in Bulletin from Illinois Experi- 
ment Station, Urbana, Ill. 





An Agricultural Oollege on the 
Farm. 


I have a scheme to propose here, 
which I know is good. I only hope it 
may appeal to many who are not only 
anxious to make more intelligent and 
successful farmers of themselves, but 
are anxious to get their boys thoroughly 
interested in the work of farming. and 


study in the home evening school. 
Then the subject of horticulture is taken 
up and a very thorough study made of 
it. All this gives a broad and general 
knowledge. Thenif onehas a specialty 
there are books that will better fit him 
to follow it. It will not be difficult to 
get the boys interested in this study. 
They cannot be expected in the nature 
of things, to take hold of it as earnestly 
as the farmer himself may feel like 
doing, but a beginning on the part of 
the boys will be followed by increasing 
interest in what was truly a most inter- 
esting study. 

Why not make a beginning of this 
work this very year, and get into line 
for doing a better kind of farming in 
the future? It will pay in dollars and 
cents, and it will pay still larger divi- 


dends in lifting one into a higher plane, 
where the mind directs operations as 
well as the hands, and in making a 
larger place in the farm life for intelli- 
gent boys, who too often now look on 
farming as a work for the plodder, and 
so hasten away from the farm to secure 
a place in the world where intelligence 
counts. 

A half dozen books on the topics I 
have mentioned will open a new life on 
the farm to the one who earnestly makes 
use of them. These books, with the 





to get the boys more intelligently started 
in the work than their fathers before 
them. I feel sure there are hundreds 
who entertain this desire for themselves 
and their boys, and I want to propose a 
way by which the idea I have mentioned 
may be carried out. 


embryo agricultural college in the farm | 
house sitting-room, by the light of the 
evening lamp! 

Seriously, why not start in next fall 
to study a systematic course in agricul- 
ture? One has only to get the cata- 
logues of some of our leading agricultu- | 
ral colleges to find a graded course laid | 
out in this subject. A careful reading | 
and study of the comparatively few | 
books that are mentioned in these 
courses cannot fail to put new life and | 





The cost of these books will not be | 
heavy, and how could one make a more 
profitable investment? The money will 
be returned over and over again in the 
future. Let us look for a moment at 
some of the attractive studies laid down 
in these courses. We start with* the 
First Principles in Agriculture. Here 
one will get a ground-work in the fuan- 
damentals of farming, the firat principles 
that underlie all successful farm opera- 
tions. Then comes a study of our 
domestic animals—the horse, cow, 
sheep, swine and poultry. Stock Feed- 
ing also comes into the list and Stock 
Breeding, the former giving up-to-date 
knowledge concerning one of the most 
important branches of farm practice. 
Thousands of farmers waste from a 
quarter to a half of all they feed out, 


feeding for fat, perhaps, when they de- | 
sire growth and for growth when they, 
desire fat, feeding unbalanced rations, | 
because not understanding the composi- | 
tion of t1e various foods; feeding much | 
thore than is necessary of one kind of | 
food and not enough of another ; feeding | 
haphazard, because lacking just the| 
knowledge contained in this text book. | 
Stock breeding shows how to mate) 
and care for breeding animals; what 
principles underlie breeding, following 
which one may know to a reasonable 
certainty what he may expect in the 
progeny of a particular sire and dam. 
The knowledge contained in a study of 
this subject means the breeding, thence- 
forth, with a definite purpose in view, 
and a likelihood of attaining that pur- 
pose. Then comes a short story of vet- | 
erinary science, by which one may be | 
able to recognize the common ailments | 
of farm animals, and some of the simple | 
treatments for such ailo-ents. 

Agricultural chemistry is taught in| 
all the agricultural colleges, and while | 
the laboratory work in such a subject is 
greatly to be desired, as is also the pres- | 
ence of an instructor, still a careful 
reading and study of a text book on this | 
subject cannot fail to give many valuable | 
points in regard to the chemical changes 
that take place in soils and manures 
under varying condititions. So 1 say 








FROM FOOT TO KNEE 


Ohio Woman Suffered Great Agony 
From a Terrible Sore—Her Story of 
the Case, and Her Cure. 


“For many years I was afflicted with a 
milk leg, and a few years ago it broke out 
in a sore and spread from my foot to my 
knee. I suffered great agony. It would 
burn and itch all the time and discharge 
a great deal. My health was good with 
the exception of this sore. I tried a great 
many kinds of salve, but some would 
irritate the sore so that I could hardly 
stand the pain. I could not go near the 
fire without suffering intensely. Someone 
sent me papers containing testimonials of 
cures by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and I told 
my husband I would like to try this med- 
icine. He got me a bottle and I found it 
helped me. I kept on taking it until my 
limb was completely healed. I cannot 
praise Hood’s Sarsaparilla enough for the 
great benefit it has been to me. It 
cleanses the blood of all impurities and 
leaves it rich and pure.” Mrs, ANNA E. 
EAKEN, Whittlesey, Ohio. 

You can buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla of all 
druggists. Be sure to get only Hood’s. 

















cathartic. Price 25c 


The long evenings | 
of the coming winter present a splendid 


opportunity for the establishment of an | Stalin’ ‘endl Gevemmtuent 


| Gardeners’ Chronicle: 


because they do not feed intelligently, | 


agricultural papers and the Experiment 
| Station reports which are free to all, 
will fill with profit the long evenings 
| that now are often spent in idle, politi- 
jcal or other discussion. The farmer 
|must keep up with the times, if he 
| would be successful in the agriculture 
of to-day, and to thoroughly appreciate 
all the valuable matter that is now 
offered him in agricultural journals, 
reports, he 


poe be well grounded in the funda- 


mental principles of agriculture. Intel- 


| ligént farming is going to count more 


and more in the agriculture of the fu- 


|ture.~Webb Donnell in Practical Far- 


mer. 





Liquid Manure. 


The following directions for prepai- 
ing a liquid manure are given by the 
Pat into a for- 


|ty-gallon tank or cistern two bushels 


intelligence into the future farm work. ‘of fresh horse dung; stir it well about, 


‘and leave it to clear; and in about a 


| week add one peck of fresh soot en- 
| closed in acanvas bag, squeeze this a 
‘little every third day, so as to make its 


‘contents exude. L2t the mixture get 
|clear, and then use, say one quart to 
three galions of rain or soft water. This 
isa good manure for all kinds of soft- 
wood plants. 
by adding chickens’ or pigeons’, dung, 
at the rate of half a peck to the above 
quantities. If, in summer time, 
| bubbles generate on the surface, it is a 
| symptom of fermentation, and the lat- 
|ter should be stayed, by the addition of 
a small] quantity of white vitriol. Of 
course, after the cask has been filled up 
twice, the contents should be turned 
out and a fresh lot made up. Instead 
of clear water, soap suds may be used 
in filling up the cask. 


FOR SALE BY 


JACOB GRAVES & CO 


11 Portiand St., Boston, Mass. 
DOGS, FANCY FOWLS, 


RABBITS, and GUINEA PIGS, 
MEDIOINES for DOGS and BIRDS. 


Also Seeds of All Kinds. 


PIGEONS, CANARY BIRDS. 


4A MANGE CURE WHICH BEATS THE WORLI 


ee, 
a 


Farms for Sale, 


KUITAND POULTRY BARG , 
F land, with poultry house 171.1, .n 
Searty new, painted and clapboarded ~ 


“2 Acres 
ow, ‘ LOOXIE 
ut same can be rented near ». 2° 

rtyis situated in small villas. = °Y: 
tores P.O., Church and Schools. a! to 
R. R. Station. Land all set out to | a 
followes: 150 Baldwins 


Nuts. apple, as 

Kings, 100 Ben Davis, 100 Green, 
Gravenstiens, 100 Spies, 50 Russet. =... .. 
varieties, 3 Pears, all leading varivtice 
peach, 240 plum, 20 cherry. 20 gray, hee. 
gooseberries. nuts, 10004 


3 


1000 Paragon chestnuts 
other varieties, 12 Russian mulberry 
» 12 buffaloberry, black raspherije._ ) 
berries, some cranberries, and quantit:.. 
berries, many of these trees will he... .. 
this year; 25 tons of Bone Ferti|i,-. . 








SAVE YOUR 


For 35 CENTS we will send you, 
&@ strong, handsome and serviceable 


for your PLOUGHMAN. This binder will 


Keep Them Olean, 


Save Your Time. 


Sold at the PLOUGHMAN office for 30 cente. 
Address MASS. PLOUGHMAN, 








Farms and Country Homes 


field; from half 
e om an 
$1000 apnees. 
ets and the convenience to 
For list of places and prices, address 
J. A. Willey, 10 and 12 Federal St. 
Room {2 


Warner, N.H. 





| 
| 





PLOUGHMANS. 


tare paid 
BINDEB 


Make Them Easy of Reference 


78 Devons‘\ire St, Bosto. 


on the Soutb 
Shore in Wey- 
mouth, Hin 
Cohasset, Scituate, Duxbury and Marsh- 
acre to 200 acres, and from 
The quality of the home mar- 
Boston makes this 
section one of the most desirable for poultry and | 
vegetable raising, as well as for summer homes | 


Boatop. 


Some New Hampshire Farm Bargains 
particulars of which can be had onap | Has an altitude of 1200 ft. above sea level, bas 
plication at this office or of E. H. Carrol 


setting. Owner will include 8 rey | 
with brooders to match and all warran:, 
$1600, $1000 cash. Here is a bonan>s 
oné, for in less than 5 years it wi! 
income, Owner has to sell on aceo. ' 
health. J. As WILLEY,10& 12 poe.) P02 
Boston. vb, 
WORCESTER COUNTY RA’ ! 
acres, corner location, land jn 
cultivation ; first-class buildings, 2-; 
10-12 rooms, milk room, shed conne::: 
barn, cellar under barn, silo, new 
Water forced to all buildings. Orehars 
100 apple trees, all varieties; bear heayi\. 
year; 100 peach, bore first crop ‘v7, | 
with farm is a full and complete list of fry, + 
and machinery, 18 fine Guernsey cows. mat. 
r. black horses 6 and 7 years, 2400 }),; 
other good horses, swine and fowls. 4°. 
of the best retail milk routes to be f 
milk “aerated,” one half of milk sold js paid 
luadvance. All farm products are mark 
n town of 10 000 pop. 4 miles to 
he chance of a /ife time for any pra 
income from the start of over $250) | 
milk alone. Farm only without pers 
erty or milk is actually worth what we 
all, namely $700u. with $2000 down | 
mortgage ersonally spected, 
| JAS. A. WILLEY, 10 & 12 Federal st. Ro 
Na BEFORE offered for sale: | 
a family 80 years; 1% mile from 
Fitchburg R.&., 26 miles from Boston. 3 
till age30 pasture, 30 wood, keeping 15 | 
horses; 8 room house good repair, sev: 
Barn 86x30, with 18 tie-ups, 3 s 
several other out-buildings. Cider ; it 
orde: good repair, 25xlo; good view Of vills 
1% mile away ; 350 apple, good variety 
170 peach (just beginning to bear) ‘15 
plum, 6 quince, 30 grapevines, % acre str 
ries (2 yrs, old) 1 acre asparagus. P 
1% cash; stock and tools at appraisa! if 








+ 


places. 





‘ MILES OUT.—75 acres, leve 
20) rocks; 1 mile to Stores, P. © 
, Cuts 40 tons hay; keeps 15 head a v0 
water supply; over 130 apple, pear, peach ay 
cherry; 90 to 100 bbls. apples in s 
grapes. Borders Lake; fine chan at 
and fishing. Large house 16 rooms, painte 
blinded, shaded, barn 75x40, tie ups for i7 
carriage. eo! and corn house 
$2000. 


first class. Free and clear 
2 MILES OUT.—7 acres land with | 
property included. 1% miles t 
Churches, Stations, etc. Soil a nice r 
50 apple, pear, peach plum, cherry and 
Currants, raspbeiries, strawberries and gr 
50 bbls. apples in season. Cottage house 7 f 
ed rooms, in fine repair. new barn 24x3 
cellar can keep 5 head; 2 hen houses. accommo. 
| date 200 hens. 1 horse. cow, 2 pigs. 65 fowls 
2 seated carriage, top buggy, express w 





o 


Apes 
with 


4Z00 
hay wagon, tip cart, sleigh, sled, plows and 
small farming tools. Price for al! $18 


4 
Se 


| f'1 00D FARM—GOOD COUNTRY RES! 
DENCE—GOOD for SUMMER BOARDERS 


| excellent buildings.and is but 1 mile to 2 villages, 
| Stores, P. OU. Church and Station. Wealthy New 
| York & Boston people coming to this section of 
| Massachusetts, more and more each year. Farm 





| contains 1038 acres. 30 tillage, 30) pasture, rest 


Wanted | — = pd tpt ap ano L. 9 rooms, 
anted a snug | in good repair outside and in; Barn 32x70, painted 
Apple Orchard. well located | and clapboarded, deep cellar under whole; wood 
lace, with young trees preferred. Anyone hav- shed, tool and cornhouse, hennery, silo 34 tons 
It may be made stronger | ing such to sell should consult J. A. WILLEY, | capacity. good variety of apples. peach and 
178 DEVONSHIRE 8T., TON. apes. Now keeping 13 head and 4 horses 





Near good neighbors, fine drives and good fishing 








=—— 






















































































“FOR HUMANITY’S SAKE” 
we fight, we wi 


humane to mark your lines with Page Fence. 
marker that hurts nothing, holds everything. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


| Tax rate in town $11 per $100v. Farm is 
| nd clear. Price $2500. 


| J. A. WILLEY, 


10 and 12 Federal Street, Boston. 
| Henderson Dairy Co. 


| Registered Jersey Cattle for Sale at reasonable 
| prices. 





we mark new boundaries. ad 


Brookline, Mass. 

















CIDER and WINE MILLS, PRESSES and SCREWS 


| _ 
| JUST THE PLAC 


ters. 





Small family sizes to power machines, capable of turning out 60 to 100 
bbis.inten hours. Write us when in want of these, or Horsk® Powers, 
SAWING MACHINES, RooT CUTTERS, BARREL HEADERS and Agricul- 
tural Implements generally. We are N. E, factors for the old reliable 


WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL WORKS Mention 


of Auburn, Me. 


) the purpose for which you 

wanta machine and the capacity desired and we will mail you free, cata- 

D logues and descriptive circulars and quote low, for cash, or will sel! large 
machines on easy terms—monthly payments if desired. If interested in En- 
silage. a treatise on “Silos and Ensilage,” 48 pages, also the “Illustrated Cata- 


logue of Koss Ensilage and Fodder cutters,” 32 pages, sent for the asking. 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, FARM CARTS AND CONTRACTORS 


SUPPLIES A SPECIALTY. 
47 & 54 North Market Street, Boston. 


When writing or ordering please mention this paper. 


And Get in Before the Spring,Rushand Receive Ad- 
vantage of its Influences. 


COPPER STOCKS ARE BOOMING. 
THEY ADVANCE IN BOSTON IN THE FACE OF THE WAR SCARE. 


Condensed from the “United States Investor,” Boston, March 5, 1898: 

The market for copper stocks is booming. While the Maine explosion caused all other 
securities to rapidly decline, they showed unparalleled strength. The non-dividend payers even 
areadvancing. Copper has advanced to twelve cents a pound, which means enormous profits. 


















Consumption of copper is advancing faster than its production. [n January Englard, France | 
| and Germany consumed more copper by 4,473 tons than the entire production of the United 


States. The visible supply in England and France decreased 2,693 tons during January and 
February. 

Higher prices for copper stocks are confidently predicted. 

Boston’& Montana has advanced from 15 cents in July, 1893, to $1.88 in March, 1898, and 
Calumet & Hecla between the same period from $2.47 to $5.40. Copper stocks are higher than 
when copper was 17 cents or 5 cents per pound higher then now, which Indicates a coavictio 
that the immensely increased demand must greatly advance the price of the metal. 





E. 
| To educate your sons and daugh OF 
| boarders. New house of twelve rooms and data 
Hot and cold water, polished hard w ors 


|cemented cellar under whole house, furnace 
| heat, wide veranda, stone wash | W 
}one minute of four churches, State Norma 
Schocl, High, grammar and primary schools 


|} center of town, yet on a retire 

location in town of Bridgewater. l’leasan' 
| Price $45€0. Part can remain on mortgace 
| Gress J. A. Willey, or Mass. Plouglimab,}\ 4 
| 12 Federal St., Boston Mass 


FOR SALE 


| 

| JGNOR SALE.—Saw Mill property 
Saw Mill 22x70, fitted with a 45 
| band saw, one 32 H. P. water whee 
H. P. wheel. Planing Mili 2x24, engine 





tt. Prese 


al 


20x30, two story box factory 20x24. witht 
ew 


dry house and suitable sheds ty 


| house of 7 rooms, with outbuildings 4 
|of land. 216 thousand feet box boards, - 
thousand feet sq. edge boards, plats, vr’ 
jand boat boards. 25 thousand of oan ® 
Part of money could lie on morts*s 


| timber. 


J. A. Willey, 


| Room 12, 10 and 12 Federal St. Bosto’ 


: : 
Poultry Farms 


— 


—— 


For Sale 





REEZY AiLi..FKUIT AND pouLTRy 
B FARM, 27 acres well divided, mows |, 
sture, vear one of the best Ma! bod 
| State. Brick house, 10 rooms, paint 
| places, wvod house, barn, milk 4 
| greenhouse for early vegeltabi« 
sashes, bennery fur Lv0 fowls 
| good condition, high, sightly 4 - 
| on; very fine neighborhood. | yh 
| chard in bearing, 2 peaca orchards 
| 200 beariug; young orchard of 
| plums just beginning to bear; 0 al 
red raspberries, strawberry ! .* 
| and blackberries; 160 choice graye } 
| (ng finely. Ready sale for veget ‘ 
| @tavles of all hiuds grown and | 
| owner having built up an esta 


rre 


In recent years no new copper discoveries of importance have been made in the entire 
that this subject will also repay carefn] | world except in Colorado. These sre now causing a great rush to the 


_ IMPORTANT NEW COPPER DISCOVERIES IN COLORADO ONLY, 


| PARADOX VALLEY. 





gold and silver associated with the copper. 





THE KENDRICK PROMOTION COMPANY 


sent a representative at the earliest moment into this new district and secured over two miles in 
length of the largest veins discovered, also a tunnel site controlling 3000 feet square of ground of 
immense value. The ore darries a high per cent in copper and in addition paying quantities of 


For the purpose of owning and working these claims THE PARADOX COPPER-GOLD 
MINING COMPANY has been organized with a capital of 1,500,000 shares of $1.00 each, full 
paid and non-assessable stock, carrying no individual liability; all the claims, free from debt, 
have been deeded to this company which has no debt and $2,000 cash inthe treasury. One-half 


sold for the purpose of raising money with which to develop the property. Only 100,000 shares | 
of this treasury stock will be sold at $50.00 per thousand shares; the next 100,000 shares will be | Boston. 
offered at not less than $75.00 per thousand shares. 
The Kendrick Promotion Company has been in the mining stock business tn Denver for the | 
past twenty years, and during that time has handled many of the large mining propositions of the | qo gras , 
state, with large profits to its customers, and has no hesitation in recommending this as one 
the most promising that it has ever presented to the public. We anticipate that this stock will quince, 4 pear, 
be quickly taken, and it will therefore be necessary to send in orders without delay. 
We handle all stocks listed on the Denver and Colorado Springs Exchanges. 


The Kendrick Promotion Co., «=>. 


MINING EXCHANGE, 
Denver, Colorado, U.S. A. 


azOur weekly mining letter sent to all applicants. 





000 Paid in) — shades 


all products. Will include 
| boxes, upwards of LOO; als aK 

meaning horse. cow, fowls, and 4 : 

with fruit and vegetable route 

free and clear; owner will sel 

Plenty shade, shrubbery and © 

south, village in sight 


I 
»8 alu 


: FARM 

2 é BUYS THIS 6-AckB tr 
S306 Tt with house 6 roots. © ave 
| all new, elevated, beautifully situated: "i g 
and good, apples and pears hard 


years, nouse has piazza and bay \'% 
| olappoarded and painted. Ele if 


| 16 miles out. 
6) MINUTES to steam car Sta! 
2 electrics, 25 miles from Bosto' Ol) 
of the best markets in Massaciuct’™ jut) 
farm all cleared land, and in ! 
tion 8 room house an: stablr, 

| riety fruit; some 3000 straw be 
spring of ’97. One cow, harpess 

| and tools. Price $3200. 


— _ 
| 6)-ACRE FARM—40 apple, 20 peat, 1 P god 
trees, best varieties, nice We’ °) 4 "part 
brook on place, 7 room house W! miles {roe 

| and poultry house. Price $12 . 
| > sy) GARDE: 
RAND FOR POULTRY AND GAr ig 


ING -5% acres with 240 ft fr — 
% plowed balamre tM wen apP 
of | about 4 acres nearly level; 65 ful growe 
bearing (40 Baldwins 
5 plum. 25 c irra 
| hen house 8x40; never failing well, © ‘1 
mo‘ern house, one year old; pat lot ree indet 
oak handsome Sreptece and ma ali 
in Carolina pine aud cypress; DYlN, ve. 
dining room have . yy a 4 a 
; riass GO gis : “A 
closet with gla doors In gw matings & 
ouse ; house warin and sunny, ~ il } 
| room has bowl. tub and closet; °} 


( tivated 
é 


5 


| trees al: 








i wire 


» ac na 
ouse fully heated by furnace ane ©" 
} oie light; healthy location. fine be neat in 
| American neighborhood; hydrant 0, 
| fre. Half hour’s ride to Boston. 


| J. A. WILLEY, 


| 6 ton 
| 10 & 12 Federal St. Room 12, Bos 
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B2 acres 
100x15 
D house 
as Pro- 
utes to 
to 8 
ait and 
ins, 150 
3, 100 
Other 
8; 150 
ee and 
100 of 
2 june. 
black. 
Of blue- 
bear 
Used at 
ubators 
i, all for 
lor some 
a g00d 
Of poor 
ral St., 


R— 120 
State of 
y house, 
large 

© house. 
of over 
lly every 
Included 
ae egols 
ched 
besides 
Llso one 
ad; all 
Paid for 
harketed 
30,000. 
‘1 farmer 
othly on 
1a! rop- 
as for 
ce on 


» Boston, 


been in 
ation on 
35 acres 
5 head, 8 
eral fire. 
8 stalls; 
, running 
of village 
2 cherry, 
pear, § 
tra w ber- 
® $4000, 
wanted, 


ree from 
ition, ete. 


personal 

to Stores, 
ich loam, 
a quince 
i grapes. 
© 7 finish- 
x30 with 
accommo- 
65 fowls, 
3 wagon 
s and all 
0. 


tY RESI 
ARDERS 
level, has 
2 villages, 
althy New 
section of 
ar. Farm 
ture, rest 
9 rooms, 
70,painted 
ole; wood 
o 34 tons 
each and 
4 horses. 
od fishing. 
‘m is free 


Boston. 


Co. 


reasonable 


Mass. 


CE. 
rs. of for 
sand bath 


ie, furnace 
s, Withis 
te Normal 
schools; in 
reet Best 
asant lawn 
gage. Ad 
nav, | 


onsisting of 
ft. Prescot’ 
and one i- 
gine house 
with barns 
ew cottage 
nd 4 acre® 
ards, 200 
ik, decking 
oak shi} 
nortuace 


it. Bosto’ 


c ard nis 
arm © ty is 
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Poultry Houses. 

The first thing to be done in estab- 

ning the poultry department on a 
farm is to select a location, and this is 
not a trifling matter, by any means, as 
a creat deal depends on whether or not 

selection is made judiciously and 
for the best interests of the fowls. 

\ good compass location would be 
on the side of some hill that slopes 
toward the south, but as this is not 
convenient, the cold winds of 
can be kept back or partly 


always 


winter 


broken, at least, by growing a foliage | 


plant of some kind on the north side of 
the coop and yards. Small trees are 
the best protection, but take considera- 
ble Ume to grow. 


Dysentery. 
chicks is 
irregular 
chicks get 


Dysentery in 
brought on by 
‘ite young 


invariably 
heat. If 
chilled, 


bowel complaint will be the result. If | 


wverheated the same disease will follow, 
which is fatal in most instances, at 
east it retards their growth. 
chicks to get chilled or over- 
heated if you wish them to do well. 
during the warm summer 
months the most difficulty is ex- 
perienced in this line, owing to the 
warm days and cold nights we often 
have at this time of year. Cure: Toa 
pint of soft food add a tablespoonful 
ground raw bone, which 
should be fed at least three times a 
week to the healthy chicks as well as to 
those affected. Boil two ounces of gin- 
ger and one Ounce of copperas in a gal- 
lon of water. Moisten the food with 
this fluid, but avoid feeding corn in any 
form when the chicks have the dysen- 
tery.—C. CU. Shoemaker. 


1 Ww 


| sually 


of finely 





The Yankee Queen. 


We have read of Mand on a sum- 
mer day, who raked, barefooted, the 
new mown hay: we have read of the 
maid in the early morn, who milked 
the cow wich the crumpled horn; and 
read the lays that the poets 
of the rustling corn and the 
flowers of spring; but of all the lays 
of tongue or pen, there’s naught like 
the lay of the Yankee hen. Long, 
long before Maud rakes her hay, the 
hen has begun to lay, and ere the milk- 
maid stirs a peg, the hen 1s up and has 


we've 


sily, 


dropped her egg; the corn must rustle! 


and flowers must spring if they hold 
theirown with the barnyard ring. If 
Mand is needing a hat and gown, she 
doesn’t hustle her hay to town; she 
goes to the store and obtains her suit 
with a basket full of her fresh hen 
fruit; if the milkmaid’s beau makes a 
Sunday call she doesn’t feed him on 
milk at all, but works up eggs in a 


custard pie and stuffs him full of a 
chicken fry; and when the old man 
wants a horn, does he take the druggist 
a load of corn? Not much! He simply 
robs a nest and to town he goes—you 
know the rest. He lingers there and 
he talks, perchance, of true reform | 
and correct feenance, while his poor 


wife stays at home and scowls, but is 
saved from want by those self-same 
fowls: 
there, she watches the cackling hen 
with care and gathers eggs, and the 
eggs she’ll hide till she saves enough 
to stem the tide. Then hail, all hail, to 
the Yankee hen, the greatest blessing 
of all to men! Throw up your hats and 
make Rome howl for the persevering 
barn-yard fowl! Corn may be king, 
but its plainly seen that the Yankee hen 
is the Yankee queen. — Unchained 
Poet. 





Poultry Notes. 


Purslane 1s much liked by hens kept 
in yards. It is brittle and they can 
easily snap it off in lenge to suit. 


Manure from fowls fed as they should 
be for egg production, is worth nearly 
three times as much per ton as cow ma- 
nure. The handiest way to use it if it 
‘sin the barn cellar is to throw some 
on each load of manure before hauling 
to the fleld. Mixed with horse ma- 


nure it makes a good dressing for any 
crop. 





Coolness, Comfort, Cash. 


The alliterative topic represents a 
‘ort Of progression, each part of which 
's dependent on that previous. At all 
times of the year cash returns from the 
fowls are almost wholly dependent on 
‘heir comfort; in summer that comfort 
depends very largely upon coolness. 


\ most important aid towards com- 


fortin summer is shade. 


Have you 
the thermometer, inversely ? 
thermometer goes up the egg record 
£0es down. Of course a day or two of 


®*xtreme heat may not have a noticeable 58 
effect, but after a prolonged hot spell we 
\nost invariably find the egg record 
It rises again with the next 


down. 


COO} wave. 
The 
time 


Never | 


for while her husband lingers) 


‘ver noticed how the egg basket follows 
As the 


editor found it necessary, a short | 
ago, to warn some readers of F-- 


What Makes Success ? 


It is a universally 
acknowledged fact that 
the LIrrTLeE GIANT is the 
most popular dairy ma- 
chine ever put on the 
market. Its points of 
excellence are economy 
in running, a superior 
quality of cream, the 
cleanest of clean skim- 
ming and a bow] that does 
not clog up and which 
Send for circulars giving full 





is easy to wash. 


information. 

BRANCHES: 
(Bmancurs: =P. M. SHARPLES, 
Omaha, Neb. West Chester, Pa. 
Dubuque, Iowa, 








P. against too.much shade. I do not 
kpow but entire shade in the yards may 
be worse than none atall, for there are 
always cool days when the hens can be 
comfortable without shade. There is 
very rarely aday, however, when they 
desire complete shade ; indeed, [ am not 
sure that there is ever one when they 
desire complete shade during the whole 
day. 

Still to attempt to raise poultry, or to 
keep laying stock without shade in 
every yard, is to deliberately invite 
failure. Comfort means profit every 
/time. Many will say that the hens have 

all the shade they need in the house. 
‘It is not true. If there is a worse 
place,—(that is a hotter place) than a 
low sloping poultry house, with the sun 
shining full upon it, I think it can only 
bea hay mow. Itis not this kind of 

suffocating shade that gives comfort. 
The effective shade must be in the 
yard. There is nothing better, to my 
mind, for shelter from summer sun, 
apd from spring and autumn winds, 
than a good spruce tree, with its 
branches hugging the ground. Granted, 
that in itself it is not so profitable as a 
fruit tree, then hens will show you 
which is the more agreeable, and there- 
fore the more profitable for them. My 
ideal yards would each contain one ever- 
green, fruit trees may have the rest of 
the available space. 


lent shade 1s furnished by a low. board 
shelter supported at not more than a 
fvot or a foot and a half from the 
ground. The hens distinctly prefer 
this kind of shelter, asin the cool soil 
beneath it they can wallow almost to 
the point of burial. Here they show 
almost perfect comfort, even on in- 
tensely hot days. These hens give 
eggs with less regard to the thermome- 
ter. 

Broad leaved vinez, such as pumpkin 
or squash, furnish shelter not to be dis- 
pised, especially by small chicks, who 
are never happier than when hidden 
among them. Weeds are much better 
than nothing, though they apparently be- 
speak the owner of the yards to be shift- 
less and untidy. A hedge ot sunflowers, 
or of mammoth corn, just outside the 
nettings, is very good so far it goes, but 
if the corn be planted too near it will 
be completely stripped of foliage, and 
utterly fail of its mission. Within the 
yards a most excellent crop to raise is 
horse radish. 
broad, overlapping foliage -furnishes 
fine shelter. We have not found the 
hens to trouble it, though with extreme 
lack of green food they might attack it, 


as they are usually fond of plants of | 


this family. 

Shade for the water dishes is another 
important item. Heat soon causes foul- 
| ness, and dishes must be cleaned very 
| often, at the best. If the water vessels 

are within the houses the birds will not 
| sufficiently quench their thirst, nor will 
| they go from one end of the yard to the 
| other for the very frequent drinks 
| which they would take if water were 
handy. It is to our profit to have the 
| laying hens drink a great deal; hence, I 
|think it pays to have shaded water 
dishes, often replenished, at both ends 
‘of the yards ; these are arranged so that 
it can be done without an excess of 
‘work. 
A new value of the scratching shed 
becomes apparent in summer. Movable 
‘roosts can be shifted from the main 
| house to the shed, where the hens may 
sleep in satisfaction and comfort. We 
| have been studying the subject of what 
is ‘clean for hens.” I think it would 
'do us all good to meditate long and 
‘deeply upon the question of what is 
'freshfor hens. Without injustice, fowls 
may be nominated as fresh air fiends. 
The baby chick thusts his head out be- 
tween the fringes of the brooder; the 
‘three-week chickling climbs on top of 
| everything to get up where the air is 
‘fresh; the six weeks youngster, as the 
suffocating heat come on, looks abroad 
for a tree, and getsit,if hecan. Not only 
that, but he will stay in it all winter 
with less detriment to his health than 
may result from life in many a modern 
poultry house. This, however, is not 
|intended as a word against poultry 
houses of the right sort.—Farm Poultry. 





Mexico has 11,512 schools, of which 
52 are supported by the States, 3212 
by cities and 2442 by individuals or 
societies. The actual attendance at 
these schools last year was 490,746, 
and the amount appropriated for the 


| Support of the public schools was about 
$5 ,5000,000. 


Over-Feeding Breeding Stock. 


often buys up his show animals and 
rounds of the fairs and sells his surplus 


winnings, and if some luckless farmer 
or breeder buys any of these show ani- 
mals thus fatted up, he is sure to meet 
disappointment in the results of breed- 
ing. While it is commendable for 
breeders of the improved breeds of 
stock to exhibit their stock at the fairs, 
yet many good breeders hesitate to fat- 
ten up their breeding stock and thus 
impair their usefulness more than the 
value of any prize they might win. 
The most successful breeder takes the 
bull by the horns and refuses to fatten 
his animals beyond the best breeding 
condition, and if the cupidity of the 
judges gives the prizes to over-fatted 
stock, the legitimate breeder shows his 
stock to the best advantage to the more 
intelligent and appreciative fair visitors 
who know the folly of fattening breed- 
ing stock. The Capadian Farming 


ject: 

“This subject is receiving some at- 
tention just now among English breed- 
ers, and is worth considering among 
our own stockmen. In Great Britain 
it seems to be more necessary for the 
breeder to exhibit at the leading shows 
than it does here, if he wishes to do 
any business. It has been the practice 
at all the leading English shows to have 





The professional show breeder who 
loads them down with fat, takes the 


stock on the reputation of his prize 


gives the following article on this sub- 5 


Something about Manure. 


Every farmer in America ought to 
possess the book, ‘Fertility of the 
Land,” written by that grand old farm- 
er, Prof. I. P. Roberts, Director of the 
Cornell Experiment Station. There is 
80 much to learn in the book that we 
cannot bear to think that any good 
farmer shall go without it. 

Here is an extract from the book, 
based as it is on actual facts and experi- 
ence, which telle the story why the man 
who cares for the manure as he ought 
to, gets rich in the constantly increuas- 
ing productiveness of his farm : 

“The entire product of manure at 
Cornell in 1883-’84, was kept in a cov- 
ered barn yard. The accumulated 
mixed and trampled manure of cattle 
and horses was about two feet thick. 
A large number of samples were taken 
at various depths, chopped fine, mixed 
and analyzed with the following re- 
sults: 


Per Cent. 
I 0 nnan cnangscnansinrninee? 72.95 
Nitr Mas 600d 40066606 6006 0060-0800 0.78 at $0.15 
Phosphoric Acid.. ..........++++++ 0.40 at 0. 
‘otash 0.84 at 0.06 


During the winter 311 double box 
wagon loads were produced. Every 
tenth load was weighed. The loads 
averaged in round numbers 3,000 
pounds each. The winter’s output of 
manure, therefore, was about 466 tons. 
These results were so astonishing and 
| the data so imperfect that the following 
year the number and kinds of animals, 
the time embraced in the investigation, 





show animals, excepting the purely | and the weight of the manure were all 
dairy breeds, made as fat as it is pos- | carefully noted. 

sible to make them. So much 80 is} From October 1, 1884, to March 2, 
this the case that unless an animal is| 1885, 199.25 tons of manure were pro- 
fat and well rounded off it does not! duced at Cornell, by a herd of 12 spring 
stand much of a show for the prize. | calves, 7 winter calves, 1 bull, 24 cows, 
The breeder has either to keep his/12 horses and one colt—57 animals in 
stock at home if they are ina natural | all. Allowing that the 20 young ani- 
condition, or to be at a great disadvant-| mals were equal to 10 adults, there 
age in the show ring. This unfortanate | would be the equivalent of 47 full 
condition of things has been brought| grown animals. Each load of manure 





With old clumps the tal: | 


awarded to the animal which in its 
general outline was most pleasing to 





to any particular type or breed. In 
some few cases judges have ignored the 
condition in which an animal was, and 
}awarded the prize to the animal con- 
| forming most to the characteristics of 





|the breed in which it was shown, but | 


| in the majority of instances the judges 
| have gone with the crowd and given 
the prize to the animal most pleasing 
| in general appearance. 

| Aside from the fact that in follow- 
|ing such a practice the really best ani- 


the more serious matter to be consid- 
ered, that of the effectthe over-feeding 
upon its breeding properties. Many 


undoubtedly ruined for breeding pur- 





| feeding for the show ring. And es- 
pecially is this so at this season of the 
/year, when the weatheris warm. If all 
| judges at shows would judge only from 
a breeding standpoint of conformity to 
type or form only, the difficulty com- 
plained of would soon be overcome. 


about largely because prizes have been | 


In the absence of trees, a most excel-| the eye rather than that it conformed. 


mal might not win the prize, there is| 


animals of good prepotent qualities are | 


poses because of this practice of over | 


was weighed, sampled and prepared for 


| the chemist as described above. The 
| numerical results are as follows: 
Per Cent 
Se 75.57 
| EPI 
Phosphoric Acid............scces 0.29 
adhe ben douedncuebeeies 64020enenn 0.70 
Value Per ton. 
Nitrogen at 15 cents a pound:::-........ $2.04 
| Phosphoric Acid at 7 cents a pound..... 0.41 
Potash at 4% cents a pound............. 0.60 
For the 160 days.................0se00s $607.71 


Per cow, per day, eight cents and 
sixty-two one hundreths of a cent.” 

The value Prof. Roberts put on that 
manure is based upon tbe price he 
would have to pay in the fertilizer mar- 
| ket for just as much nitrogen, phos- 
| phoric acid and potash as was contained 
}in the manure. It is worth a great deal 


read and secure a judgment on the value 
/of manure rightly treated, all drawn 
from the patient labor and investigation 


| been for an individual farmer to have 


| to the intelligent farmer to be able to 
necessary to produce a fat animal has) 


always a class of buyers that want a 
fancy article regardless of price, and 
that is the trade you should cater to. 

There are a great many growers that 
do not pack their fruit in the proper 
manner. Their boxes are not always 
full, the fruit in the bottom of the pack- 
age is small, green and mixed with 
trash and they expect this kind of trash 
to go on the market and sell for as much 
as does the man who packs honestly and 
grades well, and because it does not 
they kick and keep kicking. 

The other day I saw a case of «traw- 
berries sold at a fruit shipping station 
in Southern Iilinois, out of a load of 
fruit grown by a farmer who professes 
to be honest im every way. The pack- 
age was not opened until the farmer had 
gone, had he been present he certainly 
would have learned a lesson. The 
boxes ranged from one-third to two- 
thirds full and were badly mashed. 
What he realized from the balance of 
the load which he shipped to the market 
I do not know. But I know this much, 


o7 |if the entire load of fruit was in the 
same condition this case was, the party | 
that bought them wonld never accept. 
Would it not be bet- 


his brand again. 
ter to have buyers hunting your brand 
than to be shunning it? 

There are a great many fruit growers 
who pack and market their fruit intelli- 
gently and honestly, and such persons 
usually prosper in a remarkable degree. 
The time is past to ship an immense 
quantity of fruit of common to fair 
quality. What is now wanted is less 
quantity and better quality—W. W. 
Thomas in Southern Fruit and Truck 
Grower. 





A Wrong Principle, 


To select the best specimens for seeds 
is entirely wrong in principle. 
lection should have more reference to the 
plant from which the seed is'saved than 
to the individual fruit. In other words 


from a cull (if that cull grew on a 
healthy, productive plant yielding 
the type of melons that I want), 
than from the very chvicest specimen 
that happened to grow among a miscel. 
| laneous lot of plants, or under surround- 





I would rather plant the seed taken | 


fancier the price. Remember, there is 


The se- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| ings unknown to me. It is with melons | 


| somewhat as it is with tomatoes. Mr. 
| Livingstone, who gave us our modern 
| smooth varieties of tomatoes (Acme, 
| Perfection, Beauty, etc.,) selected plants 
| rather than individual fruits, and he could 
,mot have succeeded in producing these 
| fine vagieties even if he had used the 
seeds ffom the very culls of the plants 
that he selected forseed. Itis the plants 
|that show the breeding and the blood 
and the improvement. If you want to 
/save good tomato seed from your own 





“heaviest crop of uniformly smooth, 


| 
| 





gone through these costly experiments. | even-sized fruit of just the type that an- | 


There is where the Experiment Station 
comes in. AJl that research, and hun- 
dreds of others, the farmer can get by a 
small outlay for Prof. Roberts’ book.— 
| Hoard’s Dairyman. 


The agitation in Great Britain is along, 


this line, and will likely bear fruit be- 
| fore very long. 
| As far aswe are able to judge Cana- 


with this difficulty in connection with 
preparing show animals as the Engiish 
breeders are, yet there is enough of it 
on this side to make the question of im- 
portance of here. If the purpose of the 
show is to bring out the fattest animal, 
by all means give the prize to the one 
showing grestest amount of fat. But if 
the purpose of the show is to bring out 
animals conforming to certain types 
or breeds or for breeding stock, then let 
the prizes be given for the best animal 
of these types or breeds whether he has 
been fattened up for the occasion or 
not. If this practice were followed 
entirely we believe that more breeders 
would exhibit than in the case at pree- 
ent. Of coarse it would not do to ig- 
nore the condition of the animal alto- 
gether. But it, for example, a breeder 
exhibiting a bull, were expected to have 
him in a condition best suited for ser- 
vice, much better results would follow. 
It should not be considered necessary 
that in order to stand a good chance in 
the show ring an animal should not be 
carrying afew hundred pounds more 
fat than his owner would allow him 
to have if the exhibition were not ahead 
ofhim. If such were the rule there 
would be less danger of the breeding 
properties of stock being ruined when 
being fitted up for the show ring.—Live 
Stock Journal. 





In Denmark the city school children 
are taken on regular visits to the coun- 
try, both for the benefit of their health 
and for educational purposes, and the 
process is then reversed, the country 
children being taken to the city in 
order to broaden their minds. 


GRANDSON of Merry Maiden 
for sale. Has 72% per cent of 
the blood of the great winner of 
the champion sweepstakes award 


for the best individual cow in | 
Farm breed, all three tests combined, 
at the World’s Fair. and the eal 


Jersey cow that proved herse 
Jerse 








to all cows in all other 
pag ov A in all tests. Drop 
Sept, 14, 1897. Solid color. 
Write for price. 





HOOD FARM, Lowell, Mass 


dian breeders are not as much troubled | 





Improve Your Opportunities. 
There is plenty of room for improve- 
/ ment in fruit growing, and it is surpris- 
ing how few fruit growers take advan- 
tages of the opportunities offered them. 
They drift along in the same old rut 
their fathers did. They sneer at modern 
| machinery, improved varieties and busi- 
ness like manner of picking and mar- 
keting their fruit. They hang to the 
old varieties they have been growing 
for years, and not until their more pro- 
gressive neighbor demonstrates to them 
that by growing improved-varieties he 
is enabled to build a new house, own a 
carriage and improve his home and 
farm in many ways, are they persuaded 
to try some better variety; and after it 
is tried, too, many do not succeed with 
them because they do not give the prop- 
er cultivation. Unless you give your 
crops thorough cultivation what can 
you expect from them. A few plow- 
ings and hoeings in a careless manner 
is about all the cultivation a great many 
growers give their crops, and because 
they do not realize a large profit from 
| them they continue to growl and worry 
and blame everyone and everybody for 
their misfortune. 

Suppose you pay fifty dollars more 
for some good varieties of strawberries 
to set out your five acre field than you 
would for common sorts, and realize 
thereby two, three or four hundred dol- 
lars more than if you had planted the 
common sorts. This is being done 
every year, but can you make the aver- 
age grower see it? No, he will cling 
to his small Crescents and Mitchell’s 
Early, when he could, with the same 

work, have fine fruit of such varieties 
'as Marshall, Brandywine, Bubach, Par- 





| ker Earle, Gandy and many other vari- 
| eties I might name. 

| What the market demands and the 
| grower should produce is fine quality, 
| good size and color, and put it on the 
market in first class shape. If you will 
always ship fine strawberries, honestly 
packed, there will always be a demand 
for them, and the fancier the fruit the 


|swers your notions of a good tomato, 


}and you will be reasonably sure that | 


you get a good strain of tomatoes next 
year. Itis not necessary that you se- 
|lect the largest specimen. 
even will give you good seed so long as 





Potash 


is as necessary to plants as 
bread is to man. 
need more Potash than others, 
but none can do without it. 
The character of soils must 
also be considered, some soils 
being more deficient in plant 
food (Potash, phosphoric acid 
and nitrogen) than others. 
Every farmer should read 
our pamphlets containing full 
particulars of the large number 
of experiments made by Experi- 
ment Stations with fertilizers on 


different soils and crops. 
These pamphlets can be had /ree on application, 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Some crops | 


HOTELS. 





Transfer Hotel 


ce JUST OPENED. 


Rooms, Restaurant ard Board, 
on at Feasonable 


| 157 & 159 E. 42 8t,, - NEW_YORK CITY 
CHAS. BECKMANN, Prop. 





WHEN IN BOSTON, STOP AT THE 


MERICAN 


HOUSE 


Hanover St., near Scollay Sq. 


Nearest of the hotels to Station, 
Steamers, pusinels ont enteenent conten 


R iT in the 
Ee GR teal Seams 
$50,000. has a heen spent on the house, giving 
| prices. erty «i 
EUROPEAN ° break- 
fasts at 4 cents EPFAEs2 inner at 
cents are famous. 


C. A. JONES." 























Raise 
Hens 


People living just outside cities and 
large towns can (owing to their near- 
ness to markets,) make large profits 
in the poultry business. No other 
occupation pays better or is easier to 
conduct. It can be successfully car- 
ried on by women or boys and girls, 
rovided they have a knowledge of 
fhe right methods of management, 
feeding, etc. This may easily be 
gained by faithful study of that best 
and most practical poultry paper, 


Farm-Poultry 


It teaches how to make money raising 

ultry and eggs for market. It is edited 
by practical poultry raisers, who tell their 
readers how to prevent and cure ali poul- 
try diseases; bring pullets to early laying 
maturity; make hens lay when prices are 
highest; build the best houses and yards; 
keep poultry free from vermin; teh 
strong chickens in incubators; caponize 
and dress poultry for market. 

Published semi-montbly. 

Price, $1.00 a year; 56 cents for six months. 
Sample copy and a 25c, book, “A Living 
from Poultry,”’ sent for 12c, in stamps. 

I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., 
Justom House 8t. BOSTON, MASS. 

































CHEAP AND COOD 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


I have hundreds of second hand cream separa- 
tors for sale. All in perfect repair. Have built 
up the largest business in this linein the U. S., all 
by square methods. Write, stating exactly what 
you want. I can save you money. 


P, 0, Box 856, Philadelphia, Pa. 








HERMES S. HEYWOOD, 


Purchasing Agent, 
21 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Estimates Furnished on Merchandise of 


Every Descrivtion. 
Telephone, Boston, 1939, 


MANURE 


For sale by METROPOLITAN COAL CO. 


Would prefer to have buyer team from our 
stables but will sell delivered on cars at any rail- 





| ofa thinker and worker. What a world | plants, go over the whole patch and try | read in Boston, Apply to Manager, or Asst. 
of labor and expense it would have/to find the plant that gives you the) 


anager, Metropol Coal Co., 30 Congress St. 





Owners of Farms 


If You are desirous to 


SELL, RENT, OR EXCHANGE 


The culls | your tarm, WITH or WITHOUT privilege o 


buying, now is the time to list them with us. W 
re constantly havi ng calls for such, and make + 


you continue to select the best plants, | peciaity of FARM PROPERTY. Send full par 


not fruits, and will not persist in tak- 
ing culls for seed year after year.— 
T. Grenier in Practical Farmer. 





Bicycling is now the rage in Siam, 
the royal family having imported wheels 
from Europe; and all the nobles are 
trying to learn to ride. It is expected 
that if the craze shall prove lasting 
great improvements to the roads of the 
country will result. 












iiwidesprea 
and false im- 


pression 

that a man, 

in order ta 

= =be a good 
physician, must be 
more or less heart- 
less. People mis- 
take heartlessness 
for nerve. The two 





terms are far from 
synonymous. A 
man may have a nerve of steel and a heart 
as tender as a mother’s. ad 

Of all the specialists in the world, there 
probably are not two that have as wide an 
experience in the treatment of women’s 
diseases as Dr. R. V. Pierce, chief consult- 
ing physician to the Invalids’ Hotel and 
Surgical Institute, at Buffalo, N.Y. Witb 
the assistance of his staff of able physi- 
cians, he has prescribed, in the past thirty 

ears, for many thousands of women. Dr. 

ierce is pre-eminently a sympathetic phy- 
sician, Tohene more than any other man 
in the profession he realizes the hardships 
of woman’s work, and the disadvantages 


| 


} 


| 


| 





under which she labors because of the 
weak, delicate and susceptible structure of 
the feminine organism. His immense prac. | 
tice in diseases peculiar to women forced 
upon his recognition the fact that women 
would never take the proper care of their | 
health, so long as that care required the 
repugnant ‘‘ examinations” and local 
treatments” insisted upon by nearly all 
physicians. After years of study he invent- 
ed a remedy now known as Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription that is an absolute 
and unfailing cure for the most complicated 
and obstinate cases of diseases peculiar to 
women, This wonderful —- cures in 
the privacy of the home, and does away 
with the necessity for obnoxious “local 
treatment.” It imparts health, strength, 
vigor and elasticity to the organs distinctly 
feminine and fits for wifehood and mother- 
hood. 


In paper covers, 21 one-cent stamps; cloth 
binding, 10 cents extra. Dr. Pierce’s Com- 
mon Sense Medical Adviser. Address Dr. 








R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


MASS. PLOUGHMAN OFFICE, 








ECLIPSE 


Wooden and 


Fairbanks 
Steel. . 
Windmills 
Inall sizes for pumping 
and grinding. 





Tanks 


of Pine, 
Cypress 

or Cedar, 

from 100 to 


100,000 gals. 
capacity. 


Towers 


For Wind 
Mills and 
Tanks. 





Estimates submitted for complete Water 
Supply Plants. Catalogues sent 
upon application. 

Charles J. Jager Company, 
174 High St., cor. Batterymarch, 
Boston, - Mass. 











See our Special Offer on 
the Eighth page. | 





Quincy Mutual 


Fire Insurance Co, 


| INOORPORATED = 1861, m 
| MMENCED BUSINESS IN 1861 
Cuas. A. HOWLAND WILuiaM H. Fay, 


President. Secretary 


CASH FUND APRIL 1,'1898, $625,000.00 
SURPLUS OVER REINSURANCE, 
$370,000.00 
| AMOUNT AT RISE, $34,575 348.00 
Losses paid during past year $36,024.48 

| Dividends paid du 


ring past 
~via 
GAIN IN SURPLUS DURING 
PAST YEAR. - - - $30,000.00 








Boox, 
How to Get Well, 
How to Keep Well 


Is the best HOME 





do vast a 
proved. 


Third edition, 
only 81,00. For sale by 
MASS. PLOUGHMAN, 
178 DEVONSHIRE 8T., BosTon. 





MOSELEY’S 
OCCIDENT CREAMER 


FOR TWO OR MORE COWS. 


PERFECT CREAM SEPARATOR. 


* SEND FOR CIRCULARS. e=: 
HOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. 00., CLINTON, 10WA. 








Dairying for Profit, 


—OR THE— 


POOR MAN’S COW. 


For 15 cents. 


We have made arrangements with the publish- 
ers to furnish our subscribers with this valuabie 
little book for only 15 cemts. The author, Mrs. 
Jones, is one who has made a success in this line 


been a and varied one, and coverin: fully the 
whole sab ect. Any of our readers : ho keep 
cows, whe’ 
read this . Send fifteen cents to the Mass 
PLOUGHMAN Off *e, Boston Mass. 








FOR SALE of 26 cans 


| . 
| 2 extra fine horses 7 and 
8 years old, new wagons, 
pung, ice-chest, cooler, 
cans, 


135 large cans, some j —_ ~ 4 b- blan 

8, e jars. ngle harness, - 
| Kets, ete. Milk retailed for and 7c year around 
nearly allfamily trade. Less than 8 miles of 
Boston. Apply to 


JAS. A. WILLEY, 
10 and 12 Federal St., Boston, 











ae. 


THE BUSINESS HEN 


Breeding and Feeding Poultry for Profil, 
A condensed practical encyclopedia of profitablg 


manner. successful egg-farms are d 
in detail. On one is a flock 
Answered~« 600 hens 4 ete | 
tn shor. this ithe beat Wok fore Se one te 
little American ben” that has ever been printed. 
Price in paper cover 40 cents. 


For Sale by Mass Ploughman. 














How to e 


TU RKEYS. Crow Them. 





' ae 


tng eS 


ing these beautifu 


zne present book is an effort to fil 


‘his gap. It is based upon the exper 

ence of the most successful experts |: 

-arkey growing, both as breeders of fancy 

a and as raisers of turkeys for mar: 
et. 


The prize-winning papers out ef neari* 


200 essays submitted by the most success. 
ful turkey growers in America are eu 
bodied, and there is alsogiven one essay 
on turkey culture, trom different parts c' 
the counfry, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see whe 
ways have proven successful in *ac» 
locality. 


‘iy Profusely Illustrated, Cloth, 12m. 





Price, postpaid, $1.00. ~ 


Address Mass. Ploughman, Bosto, 
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BOSTON, AUGUST 20, 1898. 


mar Persons desiring a change in the 
address of ther paper must state where 
he paper has been sent as well as the 
new direction. 




















Removal. 

The offices and composing room of the 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN have been 
removed to numbers 10 and 12 Federal 
street, corner of Milk street, the publica- 
tion office being in Room 12. 

The new location is easy of access, be- 
ing directly opposite the Boston post of- 
fice, nearly every line of street cars pass- 
ing the building, and is on the direct route 
between the two union railroad stations. 
The offices on the fourth floor are readily 
reached by elevator, and a call from our 
friends and patrons will always be wel- 
come. 





Sorina, and the silo will double the 
stock capacity of the farm. It is the 
proper method where the land 1s easy to 
work and the market unlimited. 





Apout the time a man gets so thor- 
oughly anchored in the city that he can’t 
get away, he begins to appreciate the ad- 
vantages of the life left behind bim in the 
country. 





Ir seems as if the poor run down farm 
and scrub stock often gotogether. After 
allit is only natural that a man who 
would let land run down would let his 
stock do the same. 


HvunpReEps of farmers who left their 
lowland haying last, will be shut out 
altogether by the copious rains. Two 
years out of three, the wisdom of haying 
these lands in July is proved by the 
weather. 





No young man ought to rest content in 
getting what education he can in his 
native town. One of the short winter 
courses at the agricultural college will 


do wonders to quicken and brighten a} 


young man and set him to thinking. A 
sh rt course in a business college is also 
good. 





Apovut everything that is good and 
substantial, and necessary to solid com- 
Why long for 
so many artificial and superfluous articles, 
which our grandfathers used to do with- 
out and be happy. When sure of the 
substantials why not be content and take 
life more easily? 


fort comes out of the soil. 





IN England where agricultural condi-| 
tions are longer established than in this | 
country, farmers usually put up cottages 
and furnish them to the hired help as part | 
ofthe wages. This plao will, most likely, | 
become popular in this country. The | 
disadvantages of boarding help in the 


family are evident and such a method! pear Admiral Winfield S. Schley, Briga-| struction of the Spanish fleet and the ben- 


affords a convenient substitute. 





THE value of farm lands is increasing | 


quite fast along the trolley railroad lines, 
Many a farmer who has been complaining | 
of remoteness has suddenly and rather 
unexpectedly found himself brought 
within easy reach of thetown. ‘The elec-| 
tric roads and the natural growth of pop- | 
ulation are quietly doing a good work for 
farm property in the thickly settled dis- 
tricts. 





° 
THERE much running to the} 


store to buy one thing and another. | 
Many articles or their equivalents might 
just as well be produced on the farm, | 
while things that must be bought ought 
to be purchased in large quantities for 
cash. Telling the store keeper to charge 
half a dozen of this and half a pound of 
that is a likely way to get a permanent 
charge on the farm. 


is too 








THE power to manage well is a great 
essential. A young mao who is working 
for someone else should not try to teach | 
his employer, but should quietly plan 
what he would do next, and how he 
would do it, and compare his ideas with 
those of the manager. Ifa young man 
has any sense, he can learn this way 
without getting his head swelled. When 
an emergency arises, let him first think 
out his own way, than find out his em- 
ployer’s plan. This is the way wits are 
sharpened. 





A PROBLEM which is forcing itself to 
the front in New England husbandry is 
that of exhausted pastures. Some of the 
soil, none too rich in the first place, has 
been fed down closely a hundred years o1 
more, until its stock supporting power 
has become very limited. Moss has taken 
the place of the best feed, and bushes are 
working in fast. Hundreds of acres are 
growing up to woodland. The only thor- 
ough-going remedy is to plough this 
land up and put it to crops. Clearing, 
harrowing, top-dressing and seeding will 
will put some pastures in fairly good 
shape. Reclaiming the pastures is a task 
which the average farmer hates to tackle, 
but it must be done sometime; better be- 
gin now. 





We offer One Hundred Dollers reward for 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO, Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have knowen F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and bélieve him 
perfectly honorable in all business transactions 
and financially able to carry out any obligations 
made by their firm. 

Wrst & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, 

Toledo, O 
WALDING, KrinNAN & MarRVIN, Wholesale 


Druggists, Toledo, VO. 
acti 
aces of 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internal! 
the system. Testimonials sent free. Price 75c. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


The United States and Spain are once 
more at peace and a war which is remark- 
able for its shortness, at least, having 
been but three months and twenty-two 
days long, is at an end, the final signa- 
tures being given on Friday of last week. 
It has been a war full of surprises, 
waged in unexpected places, distin- 
guished by the courage displayed on both 
sides, and by many deeds of daring, for 
almost unvarying defeat on one side, for 
the nearly complete annihilation of one 
navy with but little injury to the other, 
and for the almost miraculous preserva- 
tion of life on the victors’ side as com- 
| pared with the immense loss on the con- 
qguered. It has shown the world what a 
peace loving nation, with only a small 
regular army, ean accomplish, after thirty 
years of peace, in raising and fitting out 
a large force in so short a time, display- 
ing, as well, the great resources of the 
country and the intelligence and patrio- 
tism of its people. The full terms of the 
peace treaty are to be left to a commis- 
sion to decide upon, but the protocol 
signed on Friday provides as follows: 

1. That Spain will relinquish all claim 

| of sovereignty and title to Cuba. 
2. That Porto Rico and other Spanish 
| islands in the West Indies, and an island 
‘in the Ladrones, to be selected by the 
United States, shall be ceded to the lat- 
ter. 


3. That the United States will occupy 
and hold the city, bay and harbor of Ma- 





| nila, pending the conclusion of a treaty | 


‘of peace which shall determine the con- 
Philippines. 

| 4. That Cuba, Porto Rico and other 

| Spanish islands in the West Indies shall be 

| immediately evacuated and that commis- 

sioners, to be appointed within ten days, 

|ing of the protocol, meet at Havana and 


execute the details of the evacuation. 


will each appoint not more than five 





‘to meet in Paris not later than the first of 
| October. 

6. On the signing of the protocol hos- 
tilities will be suspended and notice to 
that effect will be given as soon as possi- 
| ble by each Government to the comman- 
ders of its military and naval forces. 

As soon as the protocol had been 
signed, President McKinley issued a pro- 
clamation declaring a suspension of all 
hostilities and word was sent at once to 
the headquarters of all naval and military 
forces. ‘The news of peace reached Cuba 
in time to prevent a second day’s bom- 
bardment of the town of Manzanillo} 


| which was being carried on by a United | 
| States squadron. Military commissioners | 


have already been appointed by the Pres- | 
ident for Cuba and Porto Rico. For Cuba) 
they are: Major General James F. Wade, 
Rear Admiral William T. Sampson, Major | 
General Matthew C. Butler. For Porto | 
Rico; Major General John R. Brooke, 


dier General William W. Gordon. General 
Lee declined a place on the Cuban com-| 
mission. | 


es 

The Spanish government has received 
from Gen. Blanco, captain general of the 
Spanish forces in Cuba, his resignation, | 
the reason given béing that he did not} 
wish to superintend the evacuation of | 
Cuba, as he did not believe the time had | 
come to make peace. Many of the Span-| 
ish soldiers are already on their way to| 
Spain from Santiago in the transports | 


| provided for them by the United States, | 
| The question of the best method of estab- | 


lishing a stable government in Cuba is | 
receiving the earnest consideration of the 
administration. The Cubans show them- 
selves to be jealous of American control, 
and exhibit much hostility towards the 
Spanish residents and the cage 4, 
party. It is probable that Gen. Lee will | 
be made tha military governor of the 
island on account of his knowledge of 
Cuban affairs gained during his residence 
as consul there. 


» 
ss 

Although peace was declared on Friday, 
the news did not reach the Philippines 
before the fall of Manila, that city sur- 
rendering unconditionally on Saturday, 
after a combined attack by the American 
military and naval forces. The news was 
not unexpected in Washington. General 
Augusti, captain general of the Philip- 
pines, was taken by a German cruiser to 
Hong Kong, and intends to return to 
Spain as soon as possible. The actual 
capture of the city vastly improves the 
situation from our standpoint regarding 
the negotiations relative to the future of 
the Philipines. With the chief city of the 
irland ours by right of conquest, we can 
exercise our authority of disposition 
with much better grace than if the 
city was turned over to us for tem- 
porary occupation by a peaceful agree- 
ment. The future of the Philippines is the 
point upon which there will be the most 
discussion when the final settlement of 
the terms of peace is made. In consent- 
ing to the occupation of Manila by the 
United States, and to ajoint determination 
of the future control of the Philippine 
Islands, Spafh has practically acknowl- 
edged a divided authority. She has put 
herself in a position which will enable 
the United States to demand whatever 
terms may be deemed conducive to our 
commercial interests, essential to good 
understanding with other Powers, or 
which may have been made necessary by 
our co-operation with the Philippine in- 
surgent forces. The question of the 
future of the Philippines must, under 
these circumstances, be largely deter- 
mined by public opinion in the United 
States. Public opinion is at present un- 


| different points, 


shall, within thirty days from the sign- | 


San Juan, respectively, to arrange and | 


5. That the United States and Spain | 


commissioners to negotiate and conclude | 
|a treaty of peace. The commissioners are | 


undoubtedly a strong bias In favor of an 
aggressive and expansive policy. 
es 

Now that the war is over, the question 
naturally arises as to what is to be done 
with the large army now being main- 
tained. About fifty thousand of the vol- 
unteers will be at once mustered out, un- 
less news is received which will change 
the present plans. The troops to be mus- 
tered out will include all the volunteer 
cavalry and the volunteer artillery in the 
United States at the present time anda 
large number of infantry regiments. There 
is every indication that a large military 
force will be required as armies of occu- 
pation in Cuba and Parto Rico and there 
is no assurance that any of the troops with 
General Merritt in the Philippines will be 
withdrawn for some time, although no re- 
enforcements will be sent unless asked for. 
The demand for the service of troops is 
likely to continue for a year at least, and 
some are even of the opinion that an 
army of fully 100,000 must be maintained 
for two years. Although at first it was 
intended to scatter the army in small 
camps, it has been decided to keep it con- 
solidated at least until the garrisoning of 
Cuba and Porto Rico has been decided 
upon. The main camp will be at Mon- 
tauk, Long Island, to which most of the 
troops at Santiago have been transported. 
A large force will be needed to garrison 
Cuba, the troops being stationed ut 
the regiments not 
having been designated as yet, although 
it is intended that all states shall be rep- 
resented so far as possible. The army 
now in Porto Rico will remain there so 





‘ - | long as s will be necessary. 
trol, disposition and government of the eo sdhprtind saageme 


In the navy many of the vessels must 


| be sold, but most of the warships now in 
jactive service will be retained in use. 


The duties of the navy promise to be 
many, important and responsible. 


| 
Spain has been driven from Cuba but a 


new war is now to begin on Cuban soil, 
that against yellow fever and unsanitary 
conditions. A sanitary inspector for 
Cuba has just been appointed and he will 
shortly sail for that island, his mission 
being to organize a campaign against 
fever and drive it off the island. Sanitary 
reform is sadly needed in Cuba, and it is 
believed that by strict uttention to sani- 


tary principles and the establishment of | 


sewerage systems and other reforms, 


Washington News. 


In order for Americans to be more thor- 
oughly satisfied with their home condi- 
tions it may be necessary now and then 
to go abroad to see how the people of 
other countries fare. France is considered 
an “enlightened nation” and the people of 
France well-to-do, and it may be a sur- 
prise to some of us to learn that the com- 
mon people of France cannot even afford 
American dried apples, in our acceptance 
ofthe term. True they do eat our dried 
fruit,—but such fruit, apd such eating. 
Our consul at Nantes writes: ‘During the 
past year upwards of 12,000 barrels from 
America were received by the merchants 
of Nantes. These apples chopped into 
slices just as they come from the trees, 
stems, seeds, cores, skin and all.” After 
being dried, they are packed in barrels. 
They are used also for making cider, be- 
ing soaked in water and a little sugar 
added. 

SHEEP SCAB AND ITS TREATMENT. 

Owing to numerous inquiries on this 
subject and several erroneous impressions 
which have gotten abroad concerning the 
“disease,” the Agricultural Department 
has been giving special atttention to the 
nature and treatment of sheep scab. Dr. 
Salmon, Chief of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, will embody this information in 
a farmer’s bulletin for general distribu- 
tion to all interested. The disease which 
is one of the oldest known and most pre- 
valent as well as the most injurious mal- 
ady which affects sheep, is a contagious 
skin disease caused by a minute parasite, 
the impression among many farmers 
that the ‘‘scab” is hereditary being incor- 
rect. Of course it is natural that the ewe 
so affected should transmit the disease to 
the lamb, but this is accomplished by con- 
tact. The bulletin will call attention to 
the necessity of keeping sheep under 
proper hygienic conditions ; but that alone 
it is stated, though of importance in con- 
nection with the subject of treatment, 
cannot be relied upon as a cure. The 
only treatment in that case is by the use 
of some external application which will 
kill the parasite. This is by far the most 
rational, satisfactory and cheapest way. 


STATES SHOULD PASS LAW. 
‘There should be stringent scab laws 





in every State, with State Inspectors to 
see that these laws are carried out,” said 


vancing American and English trade in 
that country seems to have gotten ona 
substantial footing and promises well for 
widening American and English trade on 
the Continent. The chamber procures, 
on application and supplies to its members 
confidential Information in regard to the 
credit, standing the reliability of Belgian, 
English and American firms with which 
they may be doing business. It affords 
special facilities to British and American 
firms desiring agents and representatives 
in Belgium by placing them in communi- 
cation with firms or individuals likely to 
do business with them. It procures sta- 
tistical information regarding Belgian 


the most comprehensive lists for the seud- 
ing of catalogues and circulars, if required. 
It sends by special letter to each member 
whom it may concern, notice of any 
change in Belgian tariffs, the chamber 
receiving notice direct from the Belgian 


trade, etc., and obtains. of its members | 


structive to Timber and Timber Products.” 

The sessions will be held in Horticul- 
tural Hall, commencing at 2 Pp. M. on Fri- 
day, August 19. 





Read and Run. 

—There have been increased sales of 
iron and steel, and prices have risen. 

—The returning miners from the Klon- 
dike brought but a small quantity of gold. 

—The first cargo of steel rails for Blue- 
fields is going from Baltimore next week. 

—The danger of a yellow-fever epi- 
demic which threatened Franklin, La., 
has passed. 

—Sailor witnesses in the new Bram case 
are to be provided with a seaside home at 
Beachmont. 


—Commissioners from Japan have 
arrived in this country in the interest 





government, which is not issued to the 


of its members a very efficient trade 
library, with trade papers, cipher codes, 
etc.,ctc. It handles and conducts ‘Test 
cases” in matters of legislation affecting 
the English or American communities or 
manufacturers and shippers. In general 
the chamber does everything in its power 


general public. It holds at the disposal ! 


of their tea trade. 

—The Comstock Mining Company is to 
attempt to pump out the abandoned levels 
and to resume operations. 

—The New York State Railroad Com. 
mission has authorized the operation of 
trolley cars in New York city. 


—An experiment is to be made with a 





to further the interests of English and | 
American traders wishing to take part in 
exhibitions in Belgium, looking to a) 
further opening of her markets for Amer- | 
ican and English products. 

Guy E. MITCHELL 





Going to Portland. 

From most points of Eastern and 
Southern New England a convenient 
route to Portland is by way of Boston, 
from which city can be taken the Boston 


The distance is about one-hundred miles. 
The railroad lines pass through Old 
Orchard, the famous summer resort, 
popular fer its beach hotels and surf 
bathing. From towns some distance in- 
land, Lowell and Worcester form con- 
venient points of departure for Portland. 
One of the best hotels at Old Orchard 1s 
the Proctor House, well known for its 
good cooking and sea-food. At Portland, 
the favorite seems to be the West End 
Hotel, which is fully as good as any in 
the city and very near the railroad sta- 
tion. At the fair grounds is a first-rate 





Dr. ‘Salmon, speaking on this subject. 


Cuba may no longer be a plague spot and | wpe disease of scab is one of the most | restaurant under the grand stand and 


a menace to all ports having dealings 
with her. As a part of the campaign 
now being inaugurated, there will be dis- 
infecting plants for baggage, detention 
camps and hospitals, ships will leave 
only after being thoroughly fumigated | 
with only healthy passengers aboard, and | 
if the system proves potent, at the end of 
another year there will be no necessity 
for quarantine against vessels from any 
Cuban port. Success in Cuba will make 
it easy to introduce the system i South 
and Central America, and ina years 
trade with the tropics will be really un- 
restricted and commerce and travel boom 
as they never have before. It will be an 
American achievement as was the de- 


efits to the nation will be lasting. 

In addition to these plans for the well 
being of Cuba, large supplies of food and 
other comforts and necessities of life will 
be at once sent there. Clara Barton of 
the Red Cross society has had a vessel 
placed at her disposal which will be load-| 
ed with supplies for Havana, and a relief | 
expedition will be sent there at once to) 
alleviate the suffering and misery. 





* 

Probably the greatest blessing that can | 
befall Spain will be the loss of all her} 
colonies, says the Review of Reviews. | 
They have been the source of her troubles, 
the cause of her national decline. They 
have brought the curse of gold upon her. 
They have diverted the energies and the 
expenditures of her people from her own 
needs at home. Spain has magnificent 
internal resuurces as yet undeveloped. 
Let the energies of her people once be 
directed within, and they will unders’ and 
what obstacles have blocked the way so 
long. Reforms willfollow. Abuses will 
be swept away. Popular enlightenment 
willcome. With the passing of Spain's 
colonial might willdawn the renascence 
of Spain. 

As to commercial prosperity, that 
should continue upon truer lines under 
the newconditions. Spanish commercial 
interests in Mexico are now on a healthier 
basis than they have been in Cuba for 
long years past, for in the daughter state 
they are not pampered by favoritism and 
privilege. Independent intercourse with 
the severed colonies will continue, and 
lines of trade will shape themselves 
naturally and legitimately. Ancient ran- 
cor will gradually disappear and Spanish 
commervial anergy may be depended upon 
to secure room for its exercise. Spain, re- 
generate, will be the mother country for 
the nations of ultramar that speak her 
tongue, in the same regerd that England 
is mother to lands in the seven seas, and 
will stand second only to England in the 
number of her children. 

es 

The inquiry instituted by the French 
naval authorities into the Buurgogne 
steamship disaster has resulted in the 
recommendation of members of the crew 
for life saving medals for heroism. The 
official report asserts that the charges of 
cowardice and brutality brought against 
the officers and crew of the ill-fated ves- 
sel are ‘shameful calumnies,” and hopes 
that the honors about to be conferred 
upon them by the French Government 
will in some degree atone for the injus- 
tice of the slanders of which they have 
been the victims. The brutality and say- 
agery displayed was laid at the doors of 
certain of the steerage passengers. This, 
in view of the unanimous testimony of 
the surviving pussengers, seems like a 





educated and undecided; but there is 





directly upon the blood and mucous su 
per bottle. Sold by — 


wholesale whitewashing of the facts. 





| serious drawbacks to the sheep industry, 
and results in enormous financial losses. | 


Yet. despite its insidious nature, its ease 
of transmission, its severe effects and its 
prevalence in certain localities, it is a 
disease which yields readily to proper 
treatment.” 

“You think then, that there should be| 
systematic, and where necessary, com- | 
pulsory dipping?” 

“(Unquestionably there should. If all 
the sheep owners of the country would 
dip regularly and thoroughly, there is no 
reason why this scourge should not be 
totally eradicated from the Lnited States. 
There are various kinds of plants for 
dipping for use on a large or small scale, 
and homemade dips can be easily com- 
pounded, so that there is no real excuse 
for failing to treat the sheep and thus 
prevent or cure this highly injurious | 
malady, at a very small cost to the far | 
mer.” 

USEFUL FARMERS’ BULLETINS. 

Most of the following farmers’ bul-| 

letins have been noticed heretofore in | 





| this correspondence, but all are now in| 


| print and can be had upon request to the gram has been planned for the next field 
| Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, 


D. C.: Barnyard Manure, Hog-Cholera | 
and Swine Plague, Silos and Silage, | 
Fowls, Care and Feeding, Standard Vari- 
eties of Chickens, Tomato Growing, Care | 
of Milk on the farm, the Peach Twig 
Borer, Tobacco Culture, and Corn Cul- 
ture. Several of these are reprints, owing 
to the original edition having been ex- 
hausted through numerous demand from 
farmers. 


CANADIAN CHEESE. 


A recent State Department report dis- 
closes the fine system employed by Cana- 
dian cheese makers in some sections of 
the Dominion. Canada manufactures her 
cheese largely for export, ninety per cent 
of her entire output being disposed of in 
the United Kingdom ; and her manufactur 
ers have long since realized the necessity 
of making a prime uniform article te 
meet the special demands of that market. 
Todo this they have thoroughly organ- 
ized and through their organization they 
control the quantity intended for export. 
In Ontario there are two associations, the 
eastern and the western, which are pro- 
vided over by a president and a record 
kept of alltraasactions. All the factories 
are under the associations. Each district 
or subassociation holds a weekly market 
at which market any factory in that dis- 
trict may advertise the number of boxes 
of cheese it has for sale, stating the color 
and age. The boxes are then and there 
sold to the highest bidder, and no cheese 
is bought and sold and no negotiations of 
any kind are entered into relating to the 
purchase or sale of any cheese on market 
day, except in public competition under 
this system. There are eighteen such 
associations in the Province of Ontario, 
reprsenting 1206 factories, with an annual 
output of more than 100,000,000 pounds 
of cheese. 


ENGLISH-AMERICAN CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE IN BELGIUM. 


The chamber of commerce organized at 








Belgium last May for the purpose of ad- 
Best to take after dinner; S 
prevent distress, aid diges- Pi | Is 
Purely vegetable ; do not gripe 

or cause pain. Sold by all druggists. 25 cents. 


tion, cure constipation. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





several others in various parts of the 


| ground. 
The sights of 


Portland include the 


| parks, the observatory, several houses of 


historic and Jiterary interest, public 
buildings, monuments, ete.; all these can 
be easily and quickly reached by electric 
cars. The harbor and bay, studded with 
islands, is one of the most beautiful in 
the world, and abounds in popular shore | 
resorts. There is good fishing. Old 
Ore‘ard, which is sixteen miles distant, | 
is most conveniently visited by a stop- 
over check, when going or returning | 
from Portland. A visit to this place 
alone is well worth the trip East. The 
fair itself has been alluded to in other | 
articles. Every one knows that this is | 
the great fair of this section, which 
draws from the largest field of them all, 
has the largest exhibits and the greatest 
attractions. To miss the New England | 
Fair is to miss the agricultural and 
amusement eyent of the season. 





Field Meeting of the M. F. G. A. 


Another interesting and profitable pro- 


meeting of the Massachusetts Fruit 
Growers’ Association on Wednesday, 
Aug. 24, at Fitchburg, Lunenburg and 
Townsend. The barges will leave the 
Union Depot, Fitchburg, at half past 
nine in the morning, visiting the orchards 
of Japanese plums, peaches and apples of 
H. O. Mead, Lunenburg; thence to 
Townsend Centre, where dinner will be | 
served. After dinner the barges will pro- | 
ceed to Townsend Hill, nearly tothe New | 
Hampshire line, the highest land in this | 
section, to see the famous peach orchards 
of A. J. and W. D: Hinds. The fruit | 
farm of A. A. Marshall! will also be visit- 
ed if time permits. 


} 
Returning the route | 


for trains going in all directions. 


The expense of the dinner will be forty | vision of Prof. L. H. Bailey of Cornell University, and every 0 
This | should be in the home of all who aim to carry on a farm in a pract 
|profitable way. They all have serviceable and tasteful cloth bindin 
| 


cents; of the barge, sixty cents. 
will be a field day worth attending. 





The Society for the Promotion of 
Agricultural Science. | 


The programme for the annual meeting | 
of this society, which is held in Horticul-| 
tural Hall on Friday and Saturday of this | 
week, includes a great variety of interest- | 
ing and valuable topics. Among those | 
especially attractive to New England agri- | 
culturists are :— | 

J. B. Smith on ‘Quarantine against 
Foreign Insects. How far can it be effec- | 
tive?’ W. W. Rowlee on ‘The eftect of | 
Electric Light upon the Tissues of, 
Leaves; W. J. Beal on “Lhe Composi- | 
tion and Comparative Value of Lawn) 
Grass Mixtures as Purchased in the Mar- 
kets ;** C. D. Smith on ‘*‘Movements of the | 
Food and Ash Elements in the Maturing | 
Corn Plant;” B. M. Duggar on “Shot | 
Hole Effect of Peaches and Plums ;” 8. A. 
Beach on ‘“‘Notes on Self-fertility of Culti-| 
vated Grapes; L. F. Kinney on ‘Plant 
Individualism ;” A. D. Hopkins on *‘Some 
Notes on Progress in the Study of Vari- 
eties of Timothy ;” J. B. Lindsey on “*Con- 
centrated Cattle Foods and Laws for 
their Control;” W. J. Bealon “A Few 
Points Demonstrated for our locality in 
Growing Forest Trees for twenty-two 
years;” W. R. Lazenby on “Judging or 
Scoring Fruits;” C. S Phelps on “The 
Effect of Nitrogenous Fertilizers upon the 
Percentage of Protein in Grasses and Le- 
gumes ;” L. H. Pammel on *‘Some Results 
on the Germination of Cereals,” and A. 
D. Hopkins ‘‘Insects Detrimental and De- 





monster wood digester in developing a 
process for weaving cloth from wood 
pulp. 

—Secretary Long thinks the nation can | 


| solve the new colonial problems without | 


departing from its principles of govern- | 


| ment. 


—A better feeling is apparent among 


| cotton manufacturers, who see exception- 


ally good times ahead; buyers are antici-| 
pating future wants. 


—According to a New York merchant, 


| the best opportunities for capital in Porto | 
and Maine trains, or the Portland steamer. | Rico are in building trolley roads, hotels | 


| : 
and buying sugar plantations now out of 
| culture. 


, 
| —The wheat crop in North Dakota this 


| year will not be as large as sanguinely 
| predicted earlier in the season when pros- 
| pects were more favorable. Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture Thomas says that 
| the acreage will be considerably larger 
‘than last year, induced by the extremely 
| high prices early in the year. The total 
yield will be from 45,000,000 to 50,000,000 
bushels. 
40,000,000 bushels ; 20,000 acres of wheat 
in that state was recently destroyed by 
hail. 


—Out of 500 men examined for military 
enlistment at Wilkesbarre, Pa., 
stood the tests. One of the commonest 
defects bad teeth. “I was sur- 
prised,’ says Dr. Harvey, “at the revealed 
carelessness of the young men in letting | 
their teeth go unattended to. A few had 
naturally sound teeth, but even many of | 
these had neglected their teeth and had | 
not kept them clean. In 
where the early service of adentist would | 
have put them in good shape, there were | 
no signs that they had ever visited a den-' 
tist’s office. I felt,’’ he adds, “like going 
out and placarding the town with notices | 
to mothers that one of their first duties | 
was to lock after the teeth of their| 
children.” To take precaution against 
early decay of the teeth seems to be be- 
yond the provident comprehension of the 
young. Nothing short of toothache 
moves them to seek the dentist's assist 
ance. 
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England. 





The wheat crop of last year was | 
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READ and THINK. | 





uel a Working 


Farm Libra, 





Brain Tools at Low Cost. 





Through arrangements with the publishers we are able to / 


| readers with any of the following books at very reasonable prices. 


They cover many of the most important features of farm m« 
will be through Whalom Park, in time | 2”¢ thoroughly practical, up to date, reliable and thought stimulating. 
Each book is written by a competent specialist under the edit 


THE Sor. Its Nature, Relations and Fun- 
damental Principles of Management. By F. H. 
King, Professor of Agricultural Physics in the 
University of Wisconsin. 303 pages, 45 illus- 
trations. 

Price to our readers, 60 cents. 


THE FERTILITY OF THE LAND. A Sum- 
mary Sketch of the Relationship of Farm Prac- 
tice to the Maintaining and Increasing of the | 
Productivity of the Soil. By I. P. Roberts, | 
Director of the College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University. 432 pages, 45 illustrations. Es- 
pecially valuable. 

Price to our readers, $1.00. 


THE SPRAYING OF PLANTS. A Succinct 
Account of the History, Principles and Prac- 
tice of the Application of Liquids and Powders 
to Plants for the Purpose of Destroying Insects 
and Fungi. By E. G. Lodeman, late Instruc- 
torin Horticulture in the Cornell University. 
399 pages, 92 illustrations. 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


MILK AND Its Propucts. A Treatise upon 


PLANT BREEDING. Being Five Lectures 
upon the Amelioration of Domestic Plants. By 
L. H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture in the 
Cornell University. 293 pages, 20 illustrations. 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


Address all orders to 





tivation of vegetables in glass house. 


Pruning and Training of Plants as / 
American Conditions. 
fessor of Horticulture in the Corne™ 
sity. 540 pages, 332 illustrations. 


THE PRIN is OF FRUIT GROW 
L. H. Batley, Pttessor of Horticult 
Cornell University. 520 pages, 114 
It appeals especially to the horticu!! 
are willing to have his brain direct 
ment the work of his hands. 

Price to our readers, 31.00. 

THE HorTIcuLTURIsST’s RULE 
compendium of useful informat 
growers, truck gardeners, florists 
By L. H. Bailey, Professor of 1! 
the Cornel! University. 812 pages 

Price to our readers, 60 cents. 


THE NURSERY Book. A Co! 
to the Multiplication of Plants. 
Bailey, Professor of Horticulture 
nell University. 365 pages, 152 illus 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


THE ForcING BOOK. 


A manus! : 
By L 


) the Cor 


H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture 


nell University. 280 pages, 88 illustration’ 


Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


—_— 


| the Nature and Qualities of Dairy Milk, and GARDEN MAKING. Suggestions for the 
the Manufacture of Butter and Cheese. By Utilization of Home Grounds. By L. Il. Bailey; 
Henry H. Wing, Assistant Professor of Dairy aided by L. R. Taft, F. A. Waugh and Ernes 
Husbandry in the Cornell University. 280 Walker. 417 pages. 956 illustrations. 
pages, 33 illustrations. Price to our readers, 75 cents. 
Price to our readers, 75 cents. ¢ the 


A Monograp) ' 


THE PRUNING BOOK. 4 pplied to 
ppew™ 


By L. A. Bailey, Pro 


Univer 


Price to our readers, $1.10. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 








WHEN PAPA WAS A BOY. 


When papa was a little boy 
You really couldn’t find 
In all the State of Washington 
A cbild so quick to mind. 
His mother never called but once, 
And pa was always there; 
He never made the baby cry, 
Or pulled his sister’s hair. 


He never slid down banisters, 
Or made the slightest noise ; 

And never in his life was known 
To fight with other boys. 

He always studied hard at school, 
And got his lessons right; 

And chopping wood and milking cows 
Were papa’s chief delight. 


He always rose at six o'clock, 
And went to bed at eight, 
And never lay abed till noon, 
And never sat up late. 
He finished Latin, French and Greek 
When ke was ten years old 
And knew the Spanish alphabet 
As soon as he was told. 


He never grumbled when he had 
To do the evening chores, 

And ne’er in al) bis life forgot 
To shut the stable doors. 

He never, never thought of play 
Until his work was done; 

He labored hard from break of day 
Until the set of sun. 


He never scraped his muddy shoes 
Upon the parlor floor, 

And never answered back his ma, 
And never — the door. 

‘“‘But truly, I could never see,” 
Said little Dick Malloy, 

‘‘How he could never do these things 
And really be a boy.” 


TRUTH AND HONOR WITH 
OHILDREN. 


‘I hate lies!” said my sister one 
day. 

‘Perfectly proper, Nell,” said I. 
«Lying lips are an abomination to the 
Lord,’ too.” 








‘¢Well, I really can see no excuse for | 


a lie.” 

“Can’t you? I can. Unwarranted 
curiosity about one’s private affairs. 
For instance, you must surely recall 
the time that prying Miss Staples asked 
you if you were engaged, before a soul 
knew of your engagement outside of 
eur family. Do you remember what 
you said?” 

My sister blushed. ‘‘Yes,—I—lied.” 

“You did, Nell; and it was a justifi- 
able act, too!” 

“I’m not sure of that. I think, if 
such an instance should occur now, I 
could escape with neither confession 
nor lies.” 

‘¢Possibly”— 

‘<I always did try to speak the truth,” 
continued Nell. ‘Bat 1 believe I dis- 
like lies much more since I have chil- 
dren. Ido so hate to have them un- 
truthful.” 

I laughed, recalling some of little 
Frank’s latest prevarications. ‘‘Did 
you have such asiege of it with Doris,” 
I asked. 

‘¢Doris bas had her time, but the mo- 
tive in her case was a different one. 
Frank is ingenious, and originates a lie 
to gain some end, principally for the 
pleasure of his stomach. Doris is 
tempted by fear, or, rather, shame, be- 
cause of some naughty thing she wishes 
to hide.” 

‘«Do you mean that ahe still does it,” 
I asked in surprise, not having noticed 
anything of the kind in the five-year- 
old. 

‘Yes, occasionally; but I can gener- 
ally get her to be perfectly truthful by 
not making to. much of the offence she 
is trying to conceal. She understands 
now that I can endure the knowledge 


of any sin if she is straightforward in| we stood, and I suggested that we'| 
should cross the street and wait under a | 


confessing it. It surprises me, how- 
ever, that it should take so long to teach 
my children to be truthful.” 

‘‘Perhaps you are reaping the harvest 


“There it is!” said Nell, getting up. 
Presently I heard her in the nursery, 
asking cheerfully :— 

‘¢Most through supper, children?” 

Then the voices rippled on, evidently 
discussing indifferent subjects. With 
some curiosity, I arose, and looked in 
through the nursery door. Nell stood 
beside the little table, one hand gently 
stroking Doris’s head. 

‘‘Would you like some more jam, 
Doris?” 

‘‘No, mamma.” 

‘She took” — Frank. 

“You needn’t tell me,” said his 
mother. ‘‘Doris will, I’m sure. Don’t 
say anything that isn’t true, darling; 
it will make me feel so badly. Did you 
*take some jam?” 

“Yes, a little.” 

“Did you have all you wanted? 
Wouldn’t you like some more?” 

Then Nell kissed her, saying, ‘I’m 
so glad you told me the truth,” and im- 
mediately began talking of other things. 

My sister’s comment on the matter 
later was this :— 

‘Of course, the principal thing is to 
get them to be truthful. Jam is entire- 
ly unimportant compared with truth.” 
When, later, we went down to tea, 
“we saw Dorie’s doll on a chair in the 
dining-room. ‘Don’t let me forget,” 
said Nell. “I promised to put Rosie in 
the playhouse before I went to bed.” 
Neither of us thought of the doll again 
during the evening. 

That night I awoke from my sleep at 
| the sound of careful footsteps in the hall. 
| I Seared one of the children might be 
ill, and looked out. At that moment 
my sister was about to enter the nursery. 

‘*Any one sick?” I asked. 

‘*No,” said Nell, in a whisper. 
forgot this,” holding up the doll. 

‘*What time is it?” 

‘‘ About half-past two.” 

At breakfast Nell told me how she 
had waked suddenly in the night with 
the thought of the doll. ‘I wouldn’t 
lightly break my word to the children. 
Where an older person might under- 
stand an omission for good reasons, a 
child would lose confidense in yon. 
Children are very sharp observers and 
very critical. Once I hastily threatened 
to punish Doris if she did a certain 
wrong thing again. Not long after she 
repeated the offence; and, as I hated to 
punish her, I looked about for an hon- 
orable escape from doing it. She had 
hurt Frank. I said, if she would tell 
Frank she was sorry, and try very hard 
‘to be good to him in the future, I would 
excuse her that (ime. She did what I 
| asked, and all seemed happily settled ; 
_ but sometime after, when I found occa- 
|sion to tell the children how carefully 
one should keep his promises, Doris re- 
marked, ‘You broke your word once 
didn’t you, mamma?’ And I learned 
by a few questions that the little midget 
| had given me a black mark because of 
my leniency to her that day. That 
‘taught me a lesson; and I have been 
more careful since to promise less, but 
| to absolutely keep my word unless cir- 
{cumstances beyond my control make 
_that course impossible. In such a case 
| (which rarely happens) I explain the 
| matter fully to the children.” 
| One afternoon, as Nell and I started 
| oft ona walk with the little ones, Frank 
‘said he had forgotten his whistle. -‘If 
/you want it, go and get it,” said his 
mother. ‘Will you wait for me?” 

‘*Yes: I'll wait right here.” 
| So the little fellow ran back to the 
house. I have seen children look be- 
| hind to see if an agreement were kept, 
bat it did not occur to Frank to feel 
janydoubt. It was a sunny spot where 
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tree. 
‘You go with Doris,” said Nell. 
But I will stay here. Frank is so 
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No. 7425.—Child’s Dress. 


White lawn, tucking, valenciennes 
lace and insertion combined to make 
this dainty little dress. The pattern 
provides for a short low yoke that is 
simply fitted by shoulder seams, to the 
upper edge of which the skirt portion is 
attached, the falness being collected in 
gathers. The skirt falls freely from 
yoke to the lower edge, which finishes 
with a wide hem, over which two 
evenly spaced rows of insertion are 
placed. An attractive feature is the 
Bertha shaped with square corners at 
the lower edge, which ie also 
with lace headed by insertion, the 
round top being gathered and sewed 
on at round yoke outline. Plain or 
figured organdy, dimity, nainsook, 
India silk, swiss, challie, cashmere or 
any soft becoming material in silk, 
wool or cotton will make pretty dresses 
by the mode. In place of the insertion 
can be used ribbon in plain or gathered 
rows, braid, gimp, embroidery or ruch- 
ings of the material. As illustrated the 
dress is worn with a guimpe of white 
lawn, the yoke of which is tucked. To 
make this dress for a girl six years of 
age will reqaire 3 1-2 yards of material 
36 inches wide. The pattern, 7425, is 
cut in sizes for girls of 2, 4, 6, 8 and 
10 years of age. With coupon, 10 
cents. 
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cloth, they are rather expensive, but 
very satisfactory’ones can be made at 
home, at little cost, by taking one inch 
strips of lumber long enough to reach 
from the top of the window, with the 
extension strips about two feet long and 
and a cross strip as long as the window 
casing is wide. 

The side frames are nailed, one on 
each side of the window frame at the 
top at such an angle that the lower ends 
can be nailed to one end of the extension 
strips, the lower end of which is nailed 
to the side of the window case. The 
other fifth strip being fastened across at 


A . each end of the long strips where they 
pattern desired, and mail tte. ° 
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join the extension strips to holc them 
in place and make the frame more solid. 

When complete the frame reaches 
from the top of the window down to 
about two-thirds of the depth extending 
outward at least two feet below. It is 
then ready for the cover which may be 
made of heavy unbleached muslin, one 
long, straight strip down the center 
with a long triangular strip down each 
side, the seams coming down over the 
side frames. 

This effectually excludes the sun and 
at the same time admits of a free circu- 
lation of the air. One can hardly believe 
what a difference it will make in the 
temperature of a room if the sun shines 
full upon the windows, and having been 
once used, none would ever willingly 
be without them again. 

In the fall the muslin can be removed 
and laid away and will do duty for 
many summers. The frames need not 
be taken down and will last for several 
years. 


Since the introduction of canned 
goods, and the use of glass jars with 
air-tight covers, the old-fashioned pre- 
serves are seldom seer, the stone jars 
are relegated to some other purpose, 
says Mrs. Lincoln in American Kitchen. 
Tin cans are used at canning factories, 
but seldom by housekeepers. All kinds 
of fruit, whether prepared with much 
or little sugar, or in sweet or sour 
pickle, are now sealed in glass jars, and 
the term ‘‘canning” is applied somewhat 
indiscriminately. Generally speaking, 
“preserving” means the cooking of 
fruits in an equal weight of sugar, and 
long enough for the fruit to keep with- | 
out being air-tight; while ‘‘canning” | 
may be done with little or no sagar, | 
and with just enough cooking to thor- | 
oughly heat the fruit, but the air must | 
be excluded. The preparation of the) 
fruit for these two forms is similar, and | 
the same general directions will apply 
to each process. 

The first step in this business is to) 
provide the necessary rtensils, and the | 
list given here will be equally useful in| 
any branch of the work, preserving, | 
pickling, or jelly-making. 

Granite or porcelain-lined kettles, or | 
stew-pans, with bales, or handles, and | 
lips, for convenience in pouring, jerable| 


be broad and shallow, that considerable 
surface may be exposed to the heat. 

Of large bowls and platters, every 
housekeeper usually has a sufficient 
number; but there are many women 
who never think to provide themselves 
with a smill, sharp-pointed knife for 
paring. One made of the best steel, if 
kept sharp and bright, answers very 
well; but the better way is to havea 
silver-plated fruit-knife ground down 
to a fine edge, and kept expressly for 
fruit-paring. 

Other desirable articles are, wooden | 
spoons, son.e of them with slots, or 
perforations, a wire spoon, silver spoons 





|skewer, scales for weighing, a hair 


| tiful supply of cheese-cloth, both fine 





large and small, a silver nutpick, or 


| sieve, a bright tin strainer, like a squash 
'strainer, but with firmer meshes, a|the fruit carefully and lay aside the 


colander, a wooden masher, and a plen-| 


| 





on the rubber, fill to overflowing with ' 
boiling syrup, put on the cap and screw 
it down, being careful to see that the 
rubber bears evenly on the glass. Re- 
move from the water and invert on the 
table. Asthe jars cool, the caps will 
bear screwing down a trifle. The next 
morning examine the jars to see if there 
be leakage. If the covers are tight, 
label the jars with name and date, wrap 
each in paper, and put away in a cool 
dry, dark place. Examine again after 
a week, and if the covers are not tight, 
scald, and use at once, or boil down for 
marmalade. A little mould or foam on 
the top is not always an unfavorable 
indication, if the cover is tight. 


Canned Blueberries.—Pick over and 
wash the berries, stew them in their 
own juice with, perhaps, a little water 
at first, to keep the lower ones from 
sticking. When all are swollen and 
well cooked, turn them at once into the 
hot jars, and seal. They will keep 
without sugar, and are nice for pies. 





If prefe sweet, add half a cup of 
sugar to a quart of berries. Swamp-| 
berries will require a cuptul of sugar to | 
a quart. | 


Currants and Berries Canned with- | 
out Cooking.—Allow one quart of gran- | 
ulated sugar to one of fruit. Mash 
them together, a few at a time, taking 
care that every berry is mashed, or they 
will not keep. Fil] the jars to over- 
flowing, shaking down each layer 
firmly; screw the covers on tightly as 
possible. They will keep indefinitely. 
Currants prepared in this way are deli- 
cious eaten with meat, and the seeds are | 
not hardened as in stewed currants. 


Canned Peaches. No. 1.—Pare the | 
peaches, and cut in halves, or leave) 
them whole as you prefer. Allow one) 
cup of sugar to one pint of water. Boil, 
and skim. Pat in as many peaches as | 
will cover the bottom of the kettle, and | 
let them boil uponce. Take out witha | 
silver fork, or wire spoon, and pack | 
them neatly in the jars. Fill up with | 
the boiling syrup, and seal. [If the) 
peaches are hard, drop them as you | 
pare them in boiling water, and cook | 
carefully until nearly tender, then take 
out on large plates, being carefal to. 
keep the pieces separate; then, when) 
all are cooked, put them into the syrup, | 
for a few minutes. 





Canned Peaches. No. 2.— Select | 
peaches that are ripe and not too soft. 
Pare, halve, and weigh the fruit, and 
allow six ounces of sugar to each pound 
of fruit. Putthe sugar, with just water 
enough to dissolve it, over the fire. 
Skim as it boils, then putin the peaches, 
a few at a time, and as soon as they are 
well scalded, take out carefully, drain, 
and pack in the jars, filling nearly full. 
Strain the syrup, boil again, and then 
fill the jars. Itun the handle of a silver 
spoon down the inside of the jar to let 
any bubbles escape, and then seal 
quickly. 

Preserved Peaches..—After paring, 
take the weight of the peaches in sugar, 


‘water, remove the skins and cut in| 


| side down, cover tae spider, and cook | 
‘them about ten minutes. 
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tore cooking, or cut in small pieces and ' 
stewed till oder, and in some cases be| AIDED BY MRS. PINK HAM, 
strained. If cooked sometime before ———__ 
adding the sugar, there will be less} Mrs. W. E. Paxton, Youngecwy 
danger of burning, less s required,| North Dakota, writes about her..." 
and the seeds will not hardened. | gle to regain health after the }),), pr 
Frequent stirring is necessary to pre-| her little girl: inde 
vent burning. he proportion of sugar “DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM:—It is with 
and the time for cooking varies with| pleasure that I add my testin.., , 
each fruit. They are cooked sufficiently | your list, hoping that it may ini. 
when they bubble up thick, or when a| Others to avail themselves of y.,.,. = 
little dropped on a cold plate will keep | uable medicine. ° 
in shape, or stiffen quickly. “After the birth of my jit: irl, 
Blackberry Jam.— Allow three-quar- | **ree years ago, my health was very 
ters of a pound of sugar toa pound of | POOr. I had leucorrheea badly, ang 4 
berries. Put the berries in a preserv-| ‘frible bearing-down pain ich 
ing kettle, mash them until enough | &T@4ually grew worse, until I could ag 
juice flows to prevent burning, then | 29 Work. Also had headache nearly 
heat slowly, and mash until all are all the time, and dizzy feelings fens 
broken. Cook twenty minutes, then| ®tTuations were very profuse, appean 
add the sugar, and cook ten minutes| 8 every two weeks. 
longer. Put into small jars or tumblers nat en geed loctor, 
and seal. me O no good. vag 
Gooseberry Jam.—Top and stem the — rp hee seroma > ~ Someitien, 
gooseberries. To every pound of fruit! »o 7 : oy weesaement ing 
allow one pound of sugar. Pat the 9 a E Pini - * for a bottle of 
gooseberries into the preserving kettle, a of aan “~ hd? egetable Com 
just covering with cold water. After om bottl t¢ ~¥ 7 me 4 “ort rds of 
they are well boiled to pieces, add the| . a ee thet § 
Ps send fortwo more. After using thre 
sugar and cook slowly, stirring often bottles I felt as st “pooner 8 
for half an hour. Put into jars or tum-| |, oweRg GBe well as any 
peer = Sa iteen to cool. When| «1 think it isthe best medicine top 
female weakness ever advertised. ang 
Raspberry Jam.— Allow an equal} recommend it to every lady I meet su¢ 
weight of sugar and raspberries. Mash | fering from this trouble.” ~ 
the berries, and cook them in their own Maternity is a wonderful experienc 
juice half an hour. Stir often, then add | and many women approach it w ‘lp 
one-fourth of the sugar, boil five min-| unprepared. Childbirth under right 
utes, then add another part of sugar, | conditions need not terrify women ~ 
boil again, and so on until the sugar is! The advice of Mrs. Pinkham is freely 
allin. Pat into small jars and cover! offered to all expectant mothers, and 
with paper when cold. her advice is beyond question the most 
i i a a valuable to be obtained. If Mrs. Pax. 
Green Corn Timbales.—Beat three | ton had written to Mrs. Pinkham be 
eggs without separating, add one-half | fore confinement she would have been 
teaspoonful of salt, a dash of cayenne,| saved much suffering. Mrs. Pinkham’s 
t hree-quarters of a cupful of milk and; address is Lynn, Mass. 
one cupful of freshly grated green corn. 
Butter small sized timbale molds, and aes 
fill two-thirds full with the mixture. 
Stand in a pan of boiling water, cover Household 
with buttered paper and bake in a mod- 
erate oven twenty minutes or until the MAGAZINES 
‘centres are firm. Turn on to a heated 
platter and serve with a cream sauce.— —FOR— 
Baked Tomatoes.—Select six large, | pers. 
sohd tomatoes, throw them into boiling| By arrangements with the pubjishers, 


we are able to furnish our readers with 
the various household publications given 
below at the following low rates ‘n 
combination with the PLOUGHMAN. 


halves. Put four tablespoonfuls of | 
butter in a frying-pan, and when hot, | 
stir into it one teaspoonful of dry mues- | 


tard, then put in the tomatoes, the cut | With One Year's 
Regular subscription te 
Price. the Ploughman, 


Lift them American Kitchen ee 
1 





out carefully and put in a baking-pan, | ne .00 82.60 
sprinkling a thick layer of bread- Boston Cooking School on 
crumbs over the top of each tomato. Good Housekeeping 2.00 i) 
Put a piece of butter on each, dust | Household —_ by 
them with salt and pepper, and bake in What to Eat. 100 2.80 
a moderate oven about twenty minutes. 

Address 


Lift them out very carefully, and serve | 
while hot.—Selected. Masa. Ploughman, 


Boston, Mass. 
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As ships meet at sea, a moment to- 


and put them together in a covered | gether, when words of greeting must be | 


bowl, and let them remain over night. spoken, and then away into the deep,  V0llege of Physicians and Surgeons, 


In the morning, put them on to boii; 
simmering until tender. Then skim, | 
and seal as usual. 


Canned Raspberries. — Select large supplies.—Henry Ward Beecher, 


firm berries and handle carefully to, 
prevent mashing; weigh, and allow | 
quarter of a pound of sugar to 8 pound | 
of fruit. Make asyrup of the sugar, | 
using only water enough to dissolve it. | 


| Bring the syrup to a boil, skim, and! 


put in the berries; boil fast three min-| 
utes. Pat into jars and seal. 


Raspberry Preserve.— Allow equal 
weight of sugar and fruit. Pick over 


largest and firmest berries. Mash the 
remainder, and put on to boil for ten 


so men must in this world; and I think 


we should cross no man’s path without 
hailing him, and if he needs, giving him 


Equal privileges for Men and Women. A 
lowance for service in Hospital Dispensary 
Nineteenth year opens Sept. 20., Augustue P. 
| Clark, A. MM. D. Dean, 517 Shawmut Ave., 


BOSTON, MASS. Send for Catalogue. 











FREE COUPON. 


Cut this out and mail it to the office of the Massachusetts Ploughman, 
giving name and address, for one package of 


WARD'S INODOROUS CONCENTRATED SOLUBLE PLANT FOOD. 


ENOUGH FOR 50 PLANTS. 


Your plants will blossom more full and remain longer in flower. The fra- 
grance is increased and the leaves are much larger 
and of a rich, deep color. 





Enclose ten cents in cash or postage stamps *¢ pay for costs, to the 


/and coarse, and fine cotton-and-wool | minutes, then squeeze them through a 
| flannel. Provide two sizes of jelly-| cheese-cloth; put this liquid on to boil 
| tumblers, and the best glass jars with | with the sugar, remove the scum, then 


of your lie to Miss Staples !” little that he might think I had failed to 


*‘Don’t!” said Nell, shivering. ‘‘But, ise. did [ ft th 
really, I have tried so constantly never oo gromnes, Gis 5 bucye trem the 


Mass. Ploughman, Boston, Mass. 











to be severe with Doris when she tells | 
me of wrong-doing that I can’t under-| 
stand why I must still handle her so| 
carefully. Often I must coax the truth 
. from her, but I never consciously let) 
a without getting her to tell me it| 

‘Both the children have good imagi-| 
nations,” I said. 

‘Yes; but they rarely are untruthful 
from the impulse of that alone. A few 
times they have told me of events that I 
knew had not occurred; and I have 
said at the end, ‘That’s a make-believe 
story, isn’t it? And they admitted it 
frankly enough.” 

‘Then, too, don’t you think children 





sometimes dream things that seem to 
them true?” 

‘Undoubtedly; we must make al- 
lowatce for that.” 

“Well,” I said, 
trust you implicitly, Nell; and that will 
certainly make your task easier.” 

“Yes,” said my sister, looking 
pleased. ‘I think they do trust me, 
and they ought to. I have never con- 
eciously told either child the whitest 
kind of a lie. How could I expect them 
to be truthful, if they ever heard me 
say what was nottrue? As it is, I be- 
lieve when they are older, they will 
grow to love truth as much as I do. We 
often talk about fairies and brownies, 
and they understand these are creatures 
of fancy. And, perhaps as something 
more of a reality, we have looked upon 
Santa Clans. For I want my children 
to have all the fun that others do, and 
I half believe in the jolly old man my- 
self. But last Christmas Eve Doris 
said, as I undressed her, ‘Is Santa Claus 
real or believing, mamma?” And what 
could Ido? WaslI to tell my child a 
first lie merely to give her a little more 
fun ?’’ 

‘*] know well enough what you did,” 
I replied. 

«««Of course,’ I said, ‘it’s only be- 
lieving, Doris, like the brownies.’ 
‘Who gives us the presents, mamma?” 
Doris asked. 
and friends,’ I answered. ‘But I want 
you to get just as much fun out of it as 
if it were true. So, when you wake 
up to-morrow and find your stocking 
full, I hope you’ll say, just as if it were 
true: *‘Goody, goody! Santa Claus has 
been here, and filled our stockings!”’ 
‘I will, I will,’ said Doris, laughing 
gleefully. And so she did.” 

That night, as the children were eat- 
ing their supper in the nursery, their 
mother and I were sitting in an adjoin- 
ing room, Frank called out,— 

‘‘(Mamma, Doris jus’ took anuvver 
spoonful of jam.” 





“Doris and Frank | 


‘Oh, papa and mamma|’ 


Then, humorously, she drew with her 

arasol a circle about hcr in the gravel. 
We did not wait long for Frank. I said 
to him, ‘‘You see mamma kept her 
word and waited for you.” 

‘‘Course she did!” said Frank. ‘I 
would be ’shamed of her if her didn’t!” 

I carefully watched my sister through 
the remainder of my visit; and I never 
heard the slightest prevarication from 
her, although, now that my mind had 
been especially directed to the subject 
of truth telling and the exact keeping 
of promises, [ noted with horror the 
prevalence in other families of the ap- 
parent belief that no responsibility is to 
be attached to lies or breaches of honor 
with little ones. 

I heard mothers say, ‘‘If you do that 
again, you can have no candy to-day.” 
And the box of candy would be brought 
by the delinquent, and partaken of be- 
fore my very eyes. 

‘Where is my baby sister?” said a 
little tot one day to his mother. ‘I 
don’t know,” said she. ‘‘Perhaps God 
has taken her away. You know you 
struck her.” And the little sister was 
at the time enjoying her customary car- 
riage ride in the care of the nurse-girl. 


give her a spoonful of medicine. 
“I don’t like it,” said her mother. 
‘“‘But perhaps you will not mind it. 


quickly as I can.” 


lies, no lies!” 


Nell and I looked down from a win- 
dow upon the children one day, as they 
played with little neighbors; snd we 
heard Tommy, who lives next door, 
and isa year older than Doris, say :— 


‘‘Let’s come and ask your mother: 
she won’t fool us.” 


ter. 








THE INEVITABLE. 


I like the man who faces what he must 
With step triumphant and a heart of cheer; 
Who fights the daily battle without fear; 
Sees his hopes fail, yet keeps unfaltering trust 
That oy is God; that somehow, true and 
ust 
His plans work out for mortals. Not a tear 
Is = when fortune, which the world holds 
ear, 
Falls from his p: better with love a crust 
Than living in dishonor; envies not, 
Nor loses faith in man; but does his best, 
Nor ever murmurs at his humbler lot, 
But with asmile and words of hope gives 
zest 
To every toiler. He alone is great, 





| Who by a life heroic conquers fate. 
‘«I didn’t,” said Doris. | 


—Sarah Knowles Bolton. 


‘Does it taste bad?’ said Doris draw- 
ing back as her mother was about to 


When I have to take it, I swallow it as 


‘No matter how desirable the end 
may seem,” my sister often said, ‘no 


And it seemed to 
me that out of the mouth of babes Nell’s 
praise was perfected.—Christisn Regis- 





No. 7438.—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 


The yoke is gradually getting to the 
front, and, as devicted in this smart 
waist, the seams which join back and 
front yokes at the shoulders ensure a 
correct fit, while the fulness in front is 
disposed in a becoming pouch effect. 
Blue snd white figured percale was 
thus worn with a dark red satin 
tie and belt to match closed with a sil- 
ver buckle. A box plait 1s applied to 
the right front, through which button- 
holes are worked for the buttons used 
in closing. The pointed yokes are pro- 
vided with lining portions having 
straight lower edges, to which the full 
fronts and back are joined, the pointed 
yoke being stitched down flat on the 
lower edges to give a neat and durable 
finish. The fronts are gathered and 
the back laid in plaits that taper to the 
waist line. The standing collar may be 
of the material or of white linen as 
preferred. The sleeves are modelled 
in the very latest style, moderately full 
at the top, the scant fulmeas at the 
wrist being gathered into straight cuffs 
that close with links or cuff buttons. 
With its many becoming features com- 
bined with the newest cut and style, 
this shirt waist is sure to find many ad- 
mirers. It is appropriate for all ma- 
terials in silk, fine woollen, linen and 
cotton wash goods. To make this 
waist fora lady of medium size will 
require 3 1-4 yards of material 36 
inches wide. The pattern, 7438, is cut 
in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 28, 40 and 42 
inch bust measure. With coupon, 10 
cents. 


If housekeepers knew the comfort to 
be secured during the su:nmer from win- 
dow awnings all would havethem even 
though some personal sacrifice was 
needed to meet the light expense, says 
an exchange. 





that can be raised when uot needed for 
protection, and the ready made awning 


It one buys the regular iron frames | §P°° 





perfect fitting covers, and an extra sup- | 
ply of rubbers. The pint-size jar is the 
best for nearly everything, but be care- 
ful to select those which have large 
tops. A few, holding two quarts, will 
be useful for large whole fruit. A 
large-mouthed funnel will help greatly 
in filling the jars. 

The preparation which each fruit 
needs, is given under each recipe, and 
the only directions equally applicable to 
every fruit, are these: Observe the 
utmost cleanliness in every part of the 
work, both of the hands, the utensils, 
and the fruit. Avoid everything which 
willtend to change of color or lessen 
the flavor of the fruit, such as tin, iron, 
or brass utensils, or any undue exposure 
of the pared fruit to the air. Use only 
sound fruit, and as soon after gathering 
as possible. Use pure granulated sugar, 
free from any bluish tinge, the purest 
spices, and the best cider vinegar. 

Clean and scald the jars and their 
covers. Even if cleansed’ when put 
away, they should be scalded just before 
using. See that each one is in perfect 
condition, and that the rubbers fit per- 
fectly. Use new rubbers every season. 
Stand the jars in a shallow pan of water 
on the back of the range, where the 
water will keep hot. If the fruit is to 
be cooked in water first, bave a pan of 
water on boiling. Pare only enough to 
make one pound or fill one jar, then 
weigh, if necessary, and drop at once 
into the boiling water. Go on with the 
paring, covering the pared fruit with an 
old wet napkin to ,exclude the air, at 
the same time watching the fruit in the 
pan. Take out each piece as soon as 
soft, and put it on a large plate. Do 
not pile one piece on another, for the 
lower ones would be crushed. When 
all the fruit is cooked, strain this water 
and use it for the syrup. In that way, 
none of the flavor is lost. Boil the syrup 
and remove the scum. If the fruit is to 
be cooked again in the syrup, put it in 
carefully and boil according to directions 
in that special recipe. When ready to 
fill the jars, see that the water in the 
pan is hot and the jars hot. Draw the 
preserving kettle close tojthe pan of jars, 
put the funnel in the jar, and with a 
silver nut-pick, or spoon, or fork, or 
wire spoon, put each piece in the jars, 
so that the best part of it will be next 
to the glass. Fruit, like pears and 
peaches cut in halves, must be arranged 
so the syrup will fill the hollow places. 

Small fruits and berries should be 
taken up with the skimmer. Fill the 
jars nearly full, then pour in the syrup 
with a teacup. Run a silver knife or 
n-handle round the inside and up 
and down the jar, to let any bubbles of 
air escape; then wipe off the top, put 





pat in the whole berries; let them boil 
up once, skim them out into jars, filling 
nearly full. Boil the syrup down until! 
there is about enough to fill the jars, 
then put the berries back and boil up 
once more, fill the jars, and seal quick- | 
ly. 
Strawberry preserve may be made in 
the same manner. 


Canned Rhubar b.—Peel the rhubarb | 
and cut into three-quarter-inch lengths. | 
Weigh, and to every pound allow halt 
a pound of sugar. Make a syrup of| 
half a pint of water to two pounds of) 
sugar, let it boil,and skim. Pat in the) 
rhubarb and boil fast five minutes. Put 
into jars and seal. 


Canned Tomatoes. No. 1.—Toma- | 
toes should be canned in August when | 
the fruit isin the best condition. It is | 
highly important that the fruit should 
be perfectly sound, and not too ripe; 
for’a single spot of decay will contain a 
sufficient number of ferment germs tu 
spoil the entire mass. 

These are the most reliable metheds: - 

Have a large kettle of rapidly-boiling 
water on the stove. Wipe the tomatoes, 
fill a wire basket with them and plunge 
it into the boiling water until the skins 
begin to crask. Then plunge into cold 
water, and remove the skins and hard 
part under the stem. 

Mash thoroughly, and let them boil 
quickly until perfectly soft, but not 
enough to evaporate all the liquid. 
Then season as for the table. To every 
quart allow one teaspoonful of salt, one 
salt-spoonful of pepper, and half a cup 
of sugar. Cook five minutes longer, 
then fill the jars almost full. Have 
ready some butter, melted, strained, 
and boiling hot, in proportion of one 
tablespoonful to every jar. Fill to the 
brim with the hot batter and seal at 
once. Olive oil may be used instead of 
butter. Wrap the jars in paper and 
keep in a dark place. Examine the jars 
after two weeks and if any of them 
show signs of ferment, turn out the 
contents, and treat as directed in mak- 
ing catsup, which see. 


Canned Tomatoes. No. 2.—Prepare 
as in the first recipe, but season only 
with salt. Let them boil down until 
quite thick, then fill the jars nearly full, 
add boiling water to the brim and seal 
atonce. Be careful that no seeds or 
pulp run over the edge between the 
glass and the rubber. Keep the jars 
wrapped in paper in a cool place. Use 
these only for soups and sauces. 

Butters, Jams, and Marmalades.— 
These are made from the whole of the 
fruit, juice and pulp, and, in some in- 
stances, the seeds are used also. The 
fruit should be mashed thoroughly be- 
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and the routes 
each country accompanies t 


Pages, each 
tory, of All 


HANDSOME MAPS.—The hand- 
some Maps of all the States and 
Territories in the Union are la 
full page, with a number of 
page maps to represent the most im- 
portant states of our own country. 
All Countries on the Face of the 
Earth are shown. Rivers and 
Lakes, the Large Cities of the 
World, the Railroads, Towns and 
Villages of the United States are 
accurately located. 


SPLENDID PICTURES embellish 
nearly every page of the readin 
matter, and faithfully depic 
scenes in almost every part of the 
. It contains a vast amount 
of historical, educa- 


ell by l4inches. It 


BACH STATE.—This Atlas gives 
about each State the Population 
for the Past 50 Years, History, 
Miles of Railroad, Soil, Climate, 
Productions, Industries, Educa- 
tional and Religious Interests, 
interest Laws, Etc., Etc. 


THE UNITED STATES. — This 
Atias gives the Popular and Eleo- 
toral Votes for President in the 
-_ a ae Lis 
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om New Maps 
KLONDIKE—ALASKA—CUBA 


To all who order the People’s Atlas of us now we will send 
free maps of Cuba and Alaska, newt 


map, 14 by 22 inches. The Alaska map accurately locates the 
Klondike ay other great gold-fields in that far-of land, 


which t are reached. A brief history % 
maps. See our offer below: 


OVER 200 MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
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to this heart are the old-fashioned 


resses, 
When fond recollection presents them to 
w! 
th {p fancy [see the old wardrobes and presses 
to “hich beld the loved gowns that in girlhood 
nce new, 


rhe wiles} reading mohair, the silk that hung 


traw-colored satin with trimmings of 





Kelly said. ‘Your bei here is every- 

— Sy = but tected and I always 
0 giv 

pr ay give you the best of a 

‘‘Could anything be better tha. 

I spoke of the Sacnell father, beckboatl 
have always wanted to help you as 
much as a son would. You remember 
you used to call me ‘son Mollie.’ ” 

In a short time Mrs. Kelly was able 
to sit up part of the time. Mollie then 
began to oversee the housekeeping, 
much to Laura's disgust. 

‘*I know just how things ought to be 
done a heap better than you do, Mollie,” 
she declared one afternoon when Mollie 
pan being’ cleaned. 
‘*Hain’t [ helped een ma for the last 
three summers, jest fur an accommoda- 
Of course, [ hain’t a hired girl.” 
‘*That puts a different face on things,” 





Mollie said, standing on tiptoe to sweep 


“If you were not a 
hired girl, it you did not expect pay for 


asking you to clean the pantry. But I 
/heard your mother ask father for your 
| If you are a hired 

girl, you may set bread tonight—make 


I am going to make 
You have half 


Miss Laura Kelly retreated to the 
She was a dejected-looking maiden of 
twenty-six, tall, lank, with faded bine 
eyes and red hair which was always in 


Mollie was busy over her doughnuts 
when her father, his coat and hat frost- 


«Sit down,” she cried, merrily, ‘and 


see if my doughnuts are not almost as| 


Mollie slipped between her aunt and the 
sitting room door. 

“Mollie Kelly, how dare you speak 
to me like that?” 

‘*I will tell you how I dare!” Mollie 
came a step nearer, her eyes glowing 
like coals. ‘*You know that Dr. Greaves 
has said mother’s life depended upon 
her freedom from excitement. ‘I would 
dare anything even personal violence to 
keep you from annoying her.” 

Mrs. Manda saw her niece was in 
earnest, and departed, still very angry. 
Mollie cried a little when she was alone. 
But she soon wiped her eyes and pre- 
pared her father’s favorite beef stew for 
dinner. 

The balmy days of May came and 


things at the farm were at their best. 
In the kitchen Bertha presided— 
stout, ruddy-cheeked Bertha—her blue 
calico sleeves rolled above the elbows of 
her strong arms, her head almost 
bowed under its weight of flaxen braids. 
She had spent the summer before in the 
kitchen of a capable housekeeper, so 
Mollie found her own lack of knowl- 


;edge often supplemented by Bertha’s 


skill. 

Ontof doors the change was even 
greater. Mr. Kelly was surprised by 
the amount of work done by merry 
Carl, and found much less ‘‘day help” 
needed than in former years. They 
found time to work among the berries 
and small frait; the garden was in early 
and free from weeds, and Mollie’s 
chickens and calves prospered. 

As for Mollie herself, she never found 
time to miss the round of social and 
educational duties that had filled her 
days. ‘There were many people in the 
community, and the village where her 
| school days had been spent was distant 





Mr. Kelly obeyed, his wrinkled face | only by an hour’s drive. She had plenty 


It seemed 
so good to him to see Mollie intent on 


‘«Father,” she said, as he broke the 
second cake, ‘‘why can’t you put up ice 


of books, papers and magazines, but it 
was through Bertha that one of Mollie’s 
| pleasures came about. 

| One day Bertha asked Molhe to ad- 
| dress an envelope for her. She was 


younger and stronger than father. 
Father has always pastured his stock and 
furnished him with farm machinery. 
But his reign is over. 

‘And thet of ‘son Mollie’ has com- 
menced,” said her father, who, unper- 
ceived, had entered the room. ‘You 
have opened my eyes. God bless you, 
child!” 

Mollie’s shortcake was a success, al- 
though when her aunt began on her 
third piece she said: 

‘It’s too bad you will use baking 
powder, Mollie. No one can make a 
good shortcake with it.” 

After supper Car] brought around 
the horse of Mrs. Kelly. It was not 
until she picked up her pail that she 


Mrs. Kelly had improved rapidly. All| said 


‘*You hain’t took your share of theze 
here cherries, Mollie.” 

Mollie hesitated. Plainly her aunt 
did not expect her to do it, and it did 
seem small. Still, to retreat now meant 
defeat. One moment, and she stooped 
for the pail. 

‘*Too bad to keep you waiting,” she 
said, blithely. ‘‘It will take me only a 
moment.” 

Mrs. Manda’s face flushed. ‘‘Maybe 
you better take ’em all,” she said sav- 
agely; but Moliie was at the other end 
of the kitchen, and if she heard, made 
no reply. 

After the expenses of picking the 
fruit were paid, thirty dollars remained 
from the sale of it. The proprietor of 
the hotel continued to take the cream 
until late in September. He paid a 
good price for early apples, the few 
fine pears they could spare and a part 
of the grape crop. The rest of the 
grapes were carefully shipped to the 
city, and netted the Kellys a neat sum. 

Mollie’s wisdom in urging her father 
to keep the pigs was manifest when 
pork brought a good price. Mr. Kelly 
had never made as much money in one 
year before, and his farm was in better 
shape than fora longtime. Plans were 
laid to keep more cows another year, 





for butter next summer in that old | proficient in German, but confessed that | and a variety of small fruit was to be 


rl, wo; 
ry ed foulard, the pink organdie nigh it; 
ia .for the pocket that hung in each 
> rhe old-fashioned pocket, the obsolete | insisted on the 
° pocket, 
ly (he praiseworthy pocket that hung in 
each gown. : 
Pn- tion. 
ir, roomy pocket, I'd hall as a treasure, | 
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or t the source of an exquisite pleasure, | 
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"he old-fashioned pocket, the obsolete | [t gets too dry. 
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Lim's pocket, 
‘aa pocket that hung in honsehold duties. 
—— —Exchange. 
tenant house? 


“SON MOLLIE.” 


“Very much as she was yesterday. 
She had a bad night.” 

“Hamph! At her age it’s hardly 
likely she'll rally.” And John Harper, 
who really meant to be sympathetic, 
: looked away from his neighbor. ‘T see 
‘n : you are waiting tor the train. Expect- 

g any ones 

‘Mollie is coming home.” 

“Mollie? Why herschool hain’t out, 
a tes 
82.60 “The holiday vacation commences 

2.40 next week. But, of course, she—” 

ace “Now, neighbor Kelly,” oracularly 

2.20 

iN 


“Hlow is your wife today, Mr. Kel- 


Did I not hear you say 
you thought of selling one of the 
cows?” 

‘“‘Yes. There are five, and your 
mother thought she could manage. But 
you and Laura can’t.” 

‘‘Does butter pay?’ she asked, deftly 
rolling her crisp, brown cakes in the 
sugar. 


«Most the best of anything on the| 


| farm.” 
‘‘Did not Mr. Harper want you to 
take a cow for what he owes you?” 
‘Yes; and if I get anything I'll have 
to. Perhaps I can sell her, though 
| cows are cheap.” 
| Mollie carefully lifted her kettle of 
| lard to the table and sat down by her 


interrupted Mr. Harper, ‘I always told | father. 


you it was a mistake the 
here to school till she graduated. Then 


last fall. Forty dollars a month is a lot 


way you| .. 
brung up Moilie. Yon let her come “ing her head. 


she got that place to teach at enero have a good barrel churn. 


‘‘T can make butter,” she said nod- 
‘‘Take the cow of Mr. 
Harper, and that will make six. We 
Let that 


young German, Carl Verner, come 


for a girl to earn, but she’ll never be | °morrow and cut ice for you.” 


one bit of good to you. Even now—” 
cut short his discourse. Mr. Kelly 
burried forward, and the next moment 
was holding a plump little figure 
dressed all in brown in his arms. 

‘How is she, father?” 

“No better. The doctor says with| 
good care she will regain her speech 
and the partial use of her hand and 
foot. Oh, Mollie, no one but God knows 
how it makes my old heart ache to see 

ber lie there with no sign of life save 
her great dark eyea!’”’ 

ee Mollie Kelly felt her old care-free 
H girlhood slipping from her a3 she stood 
there uader the gray December sky. | 


swee'est of all womanly gifts, the ma- | 
rnal, comforting spirit. | 


~ 


| 





Poor father! 
good care. 
back to health.” 


way. Daring the drive Mollie learned 
that the doctor had insisted on a trained 
nurse to care for’ her mother. Also that 
her cousin Laura, the daughter of Mr. 
for the family. 

_ The first sign of consciousness shown | 
by Mrs, Kelly since the paralytic stroke | 
two days before, was when her daugh- 


kissed her. The doctor was present and | 
keenly watching Molly. He half ex- 
pected a scene. The young girl grew 
very pale, but retained entire control 


ver herself, soothing the sick woman 
with loving gentleness. 

; lhe next day the doctor consented to 
Mollie’s taking the place of the nurse. 
The relatives of the family, especially | 
‘\unt Manda,” Laura’s mother, ques- 
toned the wisdom of giving so grave a 
responsibility into the hands of a girl) 
“who don’t know nothing but school 
200ks.” However, Dr. Greaves, who! 
‘ad Known Mollie since her birth, so 
“Mphatically forbade any interference | 


ity 


it even Mrs. Manda dared not | 


1 WO weeks passed by. 
ye & decided improvement in Mrs. 
\eliy the 
Were 


) 


utmost care and vigilance | 


mother sleeping and entered the sit-| 


ting room. 


k's of anxious watching. 
* were brown, and had a habit of | 


pers 


sha 


she addreseed. Her hair was a 
Ace darker than her eyes. She had | 
firm red lips and a dimpled chin. 

stood, her hands clasped before | 
_.’ Sazing into the huge fire that) 
rack ed and roared in the old-fashioned | 
me P . * On hearing her father’s step 
~ turned, 


“Sit down, father,” she said, draw- 


Der 
Mel 





in 
er is 
to MW 


s 


sleeping, and I have been writing 
’. Hardy, the President of the 
00] Board at Granville. I have re- 
‘ighed my position.” 
. Af Mollie, you must not do 
o ¢ laid her hand on his lips. ‘I can 
, ‘ave mother, even if a nurse could 


ts bd 4 s! j 
a ms » my place, and Dr. Greaves thinks 
a “wange would be harmfal. You 
tld have to pay her $10 a week, just 


What I earn.” 





\nd feeling this, there came to her that | Algeraon?” Laura asked angrily. 


e pressed her father’s hand close | Algernon does for the same pay. 
between her own as she said: / 
' She shall have the keep up a good fire, and I will come 
Together we will nurse her | ® 


Then Mr. Kelly hurried away after | Laura. 
the horse, and they were soon on their| With her, 


Kelly’s brother, was doing the work | 


ter bent over the bed and tenderly | matters 


| debts it was growing harder each year 


| him with still further embarrassment. 
| «Then raise less grain or feed it an 


| you. 


re still required. |¢ 
late one afternoon Mollie left her | Shoulder. 


Her face had lost some of | § 


5 wild-vees tt : ; | tears. , 
ose Deven Guriny tas pt wed ory of them than a college diploma.” 


ig straight into the face of the| Ws consternation 


‘€ Lis arm chair up to the fire. ‘«Moth- | been that Mr. and Mrs. Kelly had done 


“It is not tke mouey, child,” Mr. | 


‘Don’t you suppose Algernon would 


The whis'ling of the incoming train| like the work?” 


she could not write English. 
| ‘*[ am ashamed,” she said, the blood 
| staining her faircheek. ‘‘Gretchen, my 
| little sister goes to school, and last win- 
ter she taught me to read a little Eng- 
lish. Some day I shall learn to write 
2” 
| Mollie thought the matter over. The 
result was she began teaching. Bertha, 
and in return received help from the 
latter in the study of German. This 
had not been included in her high school 
/ course, but while teaching she had been 
/a member of a German class. 
| There was little leisure time, yet 
they managed to accomplish a great 
|deal. They learned to havea book open 
| while they brushed their hair or ironed. 
| They soon came to enjoy each other’s 
|}company. Mollie never tired of hearing 
| of Bertha’s German home or her journey 
'to America. While to the foreign girl 
the other’s accounts of school life were 
| more interesting than fairy tales. 

When June days began to paint the 
| cherries on the many trees around Mol- 
| lie’s home with carmine, and the early 





‘«Doubtless he would like the pay and | raspberries began to ripen, Mrs. Manda 


let you do the work. I don’t want,you 
to work so hard, father.” 

Ina few moments Mr. Kelly went 
back to the barn. The pantry door had 
been ajar. Laura now emerged. 

“I don’t know what you air thinkin’ 


began to grow more friendly. 

‘‘Shall | come over this week after 
berries, Mollie?” she called out on 
Monday morning, driving her old horse 
as near as possible to the line where 
Mollie was hanging out a week’s wash. 





of, Molly Kelly,” she began. ‘Six 
cows! I can’t do the work for ’em, [| 
want you to understand that.” 
‘‘All right,” Molly replied, cheerily. | 
“If you have the pantry cleaned you) 
may bring up a basket of Tallman 
sweets and get them ready to bake.” 
‘‘What did you mean "bout Brother | 


“On, you listened to that, too. Weil, 


I meant that Carl does twice the work | ripen this week. The early ones will | 


Lam) 
going to read to mother now. You 
nd make cream toast for supper.” 

The following week Mollie discharged | 


she had) 


{ 


but Mollie said 
engaged Car] Verner’s mother to come 
each week and wash. 

“T can do the rest until there is more 
milk and hired help. I am glad to save 
father a dollar and a half a week.” 

Mollie began to read up about chick- 
ens in the agricultural papers, and soon 
had several hens sitting. She had a long 
talk with her father concerning financial 
She learned that while the 
farm was clear from mortgage and no 


to meet expenses. Mr. Kelly also said | 
that the low price of grain threatened 





picking the early ones.” 

“Yes; I hired Freddie Myers for to- 
day. I promised Mr. Harmon that he 
should have three bushels of cherries 
this atternoon. The later ones will not 
do until next week. Then I shall be 
glad of as many pickers, to pick on 
shares, as I can get. As for the berries, 
Bertha and I can manage all that will 


bring the best price.” 

There was a pause. 
ing with something much like fer. 
Her parents had never thought of sell- 
ing the fruit, and Mrs. Manda had al- 


‘‘Aunt Manda” tried to argue! ways helped herself to the best. 


‘Do you mean you air goin’ to sell 
the cherries and berries? Why, Mollie 
Kelly, I should think you would 
ashamed of yourself.” 

Mollie pushed back her bonnet and 
faced her aunt. ‘Why not sell fruit as 
well as grain? Aunt Manda, father 
needs the money. Instead of being 
ashamed I am proud that I can help 
him.” 

Mrs. Kelly was too astonished to re- 
ply. She started for home, and Mollie 
went on with her work. 

The next two weeks were busy ones 
at the Kelly farmhouse. Cherries, cur- 
rants and raspberries, both black and 
red ones were delivered at the village 


‘‘And the cherries—why, some one is) 


Mollie was quak- in the fighting lines. 


| put out. 

| Mrs. Kelly’s health had continued to 
‘improve. It was evident she would 
never be strong, but she was free from 
| pain and able to do some light work. 
| “Farming is not the vocation for 
| which I was educated,” Mollie said to 
| her friend Mabel Joy, who visited her 
‘at holidays; but I am needed here. 
| We will make more money than if I 
‘taught, hired my board and mother kept 
jagirlalltheyear. I feel too, that I am 
| not filling the place of some girl who 
| must earn her living and has no home. 
I am happy, and [ make my parents so. 
We have good society. Now that we 
have organized a Chautauqua Reading 
Circle, [shall keep up a regular course 
of study. So, Mabel, I have found 
my ‘sphere.’ It is the junior member- 
ship in the firm of Farmer Kelly and 
Son Mollie.”— Farm and Fireside, 








W hat will it matter in a little while 
| That for a day 
| We met and gave a word, a touch, a smile, 
Upon the way? 





What will ic matter whether hearts were brave 
And lives were true; 

| That you gave me the sympathy I crave, 

As I gave you? 


These trifles! Can it be they make or m ar 
A human life? 

Are souls as lightly waved as rushes are 

| By love or strife? 


Yea, yea! a look the fainting heart may break 
Or make it whole; 
And just one word, if said for love’s sweet 
sake, 
| May save a soul. 
—May Riley Smith. 
| 











“BONES,” NON-COMBATANT. 


Natnrally cnough, we were all down 
/on the non-combatants. It is always so 
The teamster en- 
| lists as a teamster, and it is a very use- 
ful and necessary adjunct of an army, 
but yet, when the fight is on, and you 
_think of his being safe in the rear, there 
1s a feeling against him. So with the 
| hospital staff and others. We had other 
/reasons for being down on ‘‘Bones,” 
/however. In addition to being out of 
the row, he was the man who examined 
/us at sick call half the time, or when 
| the regimental surgeon had an excuse 
for being absent. There is a program 
about ‘‘sick call,” and it was only one 
variation when the hospital steward is 
| the man you run out your tongue at. 
| When the bugles sound the call, the ail- 
ing form in hne and march up to be ex- 
amined. Sodothe shirkers. There are 
generally three shirkers to one sick 
man. ‘There is a widespread idea that 
neither the regimental surgeon nor the 





the place, as the agricuitural papers ad-|every day. Bertha’s widowed mother | hospital steward is on to this fact, but 


vise,” Mollie said gravely. 
raise all the calves this year, and keep, 
those young pigs you talked of selling.” | 

‘Do you think it will be best, Mollie, 


‘son Mollie? ” and with the old pet) little by the proprietor of a summer | 


name the farmer’s worn face brightened. | 


“Qh, child, I wish you knew how) Mollie for a gallon of cream every day. | 


good it seems to talk things over with | 
I am glad you are a girl, just the | 


in the sickroom with Mollie’s author- | itl you are, for no one but a daughter | 


could bave cared for mother as you have. | 


Mollie 


hair and rested her head against his | 


“Thank, you father, for those words,” | 
he said, her brown eyes swimming in| 
‘‘] would rather have the mem-| 


Two days after this conversation there 
in the house of| 
Thomas Kelly. Algernon had ‘earned 
at the village that Carl Verner and his 
sister Bertha were to work the follow- 
ing summer for Mollie’s father. | 

Algernon and Laura had for several | 
sammers worked for their uncle. They 
always demanded good wages and as 
they worked for ‘“‘an accommodation,” 
and were both ‘‘ weakly,” the result had 


by far the greater part of their own 


' 
| work. 


| Mrs. Manda hurried ever to her hus- 
' band’s brother. He was not at home 
| and she received little satisfaction from 
| Mollie. 

| «Father cannot do so mach hard 
/work himself,” she said, plainly. 
|**Then Lanra told me she would not do 
| the work there is tobedonehere. Lam 
| sure we have a right to do what is best 
|for our own good. No, you are pot 
going in to vex mother about it,” and 





in fruit, and many of the cherries were 
picked on shares. 
Work in the house was lightened a 


hotel a few miles away contracting with 


He was also to take fruit, eggs, as many 
vegetables as they could spare and the 
young chickens. 

Mrs. Manda and Laura waited ten 


| And, Mollie, you are more comfort and| days. Then they drove up one after-| 
While there| help to me than a boy could be.” 
| There was a long silence. 

| went and sat on the arm of her father’s | 


noon with three pails. 
‘‘The berries were all picked this 
morning,” Mollie said, coming down 


stairs neat and cool-looking in her black | 


skirt and pink shirtwaist. “If you 
want cherries, you can pick in those 
trees by the well. I am going to the 
village with two bushels of cherries and 
thirty quarts of berries. 

‘‘Humph!” It was Mrs. Manda’s sole 
reply. 

‘‘Stay to supper, both of you,” Mol- 
lie went on, cordialiy. ‘I am going to 
have red raspberry shortcake.” 

Neither of them thanked her. How- 
ever, when she returned she found her 
invitation had been accepted. 

“Are you not going to take part of 
those cherries?” Bertha asked in a sub- 
dued voice, nodding toward the pails, 
which had been left on the porch. 

«Yes, Lam, if I get a chance,” Mol- 
lie replied, compressing her red lips. 
“<I don’t believe I am really selfish, 
Bertha. Ido not care for the value of 
the cherries. but I want to let my uncle’s 
family know the day is past when they 
can use father solely for their own bene- 
fit. See how he has been imposed on 
in the way of hired help. Poor mother, 
too! I sometimes think if she had had 
such help as you are last year she might 
have escaped this long illness. Uncle 


Thomas never raises fruit, and he is | 


‘Let me’ and little sister helped, taking their pay | that is one of the frst things they dis- 


‘cover. When we came up before 


| **Bones” the program was: 

| Sick, eh?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘¢What’s the matter?” 

‘‘Had a fever all night, and was out 
| of my head.” 

| ‘Run out your tongue.” 

‘*Yes, sir.” 
| «Take three of these.” 

The looks of the tongue settled it. 
About one in six was excused from 
duty for the day, the rest were pro- 
nounced fit for drill and work. It was 
becanse we couldn’t beat ‘‘Bones” that 
we called him ‘‘Bones.” It was be- 
cause he saw through our little game 
that we would have made his daily life 
miserable if we bad known how. It 
was because the regulations of war put 
‘«Bones” to the rear when a fight was 
on that we hoped a stray bullet would 
search him out some day. In time 
‘¢«Bones” came to realize that he had no 
friends in the rank and file of the 17th, 
but I must do him the justice to add 
that it made no difference with him. 
He neither prescribed more nor less 
physic—neither excused more nor less 
/men from duty. He went right along 
|doing his duty by the United States, 
'and looking serious and conscientious 
| over it, and this was another cause for 
complaint on our part. 
| By and by, when we all were hating 
'<¢Bones” with all our heart, and things 
‘had grown so bad that the sight of him 
}set men to yelling, we marched away 
to outflank Jackson, as he had ont- 
‘flanked Pope at Manassas. It was 
‘sharp fighting along the front from the 
‘start, and after a hard march of two 
days, our corps went into battle-line 
‘one morning and we knew that there 
was a host of the enemy in our front. 





A brigade was detached to reconnoitre 
the woods to our left, and later on our 
regiment was detached to deploy as 
skirmishers and draw out the concealed 
strength of the enemy. Away we 
went with a yell, glad to be in it at 
last, and it wasn’t five minutes before 
men began to fall. We pushed up to 
the woods, drove the gray skirmishers 
back, and then massed on the centre to 
hold a gap between the hills. Troops 
were moving up to support us and 
hold the ground we had gained, when 
the enemy came swarming out. Then 
for ten minutes the old Seventeenth 
made its war record. We held a full 
brigade. We did even better than that 
—we repulsed three determined assaults 
by four times our number, and we 
killed and wounded almost as many 
men as we had in the ranks. 

But there was a blunder somewhere. 
Our supports fell back, the enemy was 
reinforced, and we were left there to be 
sacrificed. There was no panic—no re- 
treat. It was simply that the lone regi- 
ment, realizing that it had been aban- 
doned, broke up into detachments and 





fought almost without leaders and each 
man for himself. Again a whole brigade | 
moved up against us, and, though we 
were only seven hundred now, we 
poured in such a cool and deadly fire 
that the advance wavered—halted— 
broke back and left us to wave our caps 
and cheer. We might have retreated 
then, bat no one guve the word. In 
five minutes it was too late. A regi- 
ment to an army is as a fly to a horse. 
Our resistance simply annoyed. We 
saw a force gathering in the edge of the 
woods beyond, and every man felt that 
it was the end. Those battle-lines 
would walk right over us next time. 
We looked back to the Federal lines, 
but no reinforcements were on their 
way. If we rose up to retreat we 
should be swept by the grape and can- 
nister of the guns in battery and wait- 
ing. 





“It’s our last fight,” called man to 
man, as we hugged closer to the earth 
and drew a long breath. 

In front of us lay our regimental 
flag, with half a dozen dead men beside 
it, and colonel, major, and half the 
company captains were down, dead or 
wounded. The gray lines had just be- 
gun to move when a shout of ‘‘Bones! 
Bones!” rang along our lines. It was 
the hospital steward, sure enough. Of 
all the thousands of Federal soldiers in 
our rear he alone had made his way 
across the fields to die withus. He 
had lost his cap on the way, but men 


knew him by his eyeglasses and long | 


hair and hatchet face. He came on the 
run, and without pause he sprang over 
the forms lying down—over the gun- 
barrels pointed to the front, and, lifting 
up the flag, he waved it and shouted: 

‘«Men of the 17th, follow me!” 

{ have seen a dozen generals leading 
brigades or divisions into action, but I 
never saw one who grew tall and heroic 
as rapidly as “Bones,” One minute he 
was a hatless, bow-backed hospital 
steward. The next he was a hero, 
seeming to be six feet tall and as 
straight as an arrow. We just got one 
look at him, and then the seven hun- 
dred men sprang up with yells and 
cheers and followed his lead. He turned 
to the left, led us straight at three guns 
posted there, and in the dash of forty 
yards we were among them and had 
wiped out the artillerists. Then it was 
down the hill on the other side, the 
men dragging the captured guns along 
—through the skirmish lines creeping 


up—around the corner of a grove, and | ¢ 


then the Federal ranks opened with 
cheers to let us through. There was 
‘‘Bones” still at the head—atill acting 
as colonel, flag-bearer, and saviour, 
and what do you think he did and said 
as General Devine rode up and took 
the flag from his grasp and called him 
the hero of the Army of the Potomac? 
He sat down for a minute to catch his 
breath and wipe his glasses, and then 
rose up to reply: 

‘«Why, general, I saw that the boys 
needed some one, and so I went 
down!” 

They would have made ‘‘Bones” 
a captain for what he did that day, but 
he would have none of it. He remained 
a hospital steward to the end of the 
war, but he was ‘‘Bones” no more to 
the 17th. His name was Drew, and 
we called him Colonel Drew after that 
day, and the man who didn’t get a 
chance to shake hands with him at 
least once every twenty-four hours felt 
that things were somehow out of kil- 
ter. In that perilous moment in the 
gap there was a chance for every one 
of us to become a hero, but it was 
‘*‘Bones” who rose up—‘‘Bones,” the 
non-combatant of the hospital staff.”— 
M. Quad in American Druggist. 








GEMS. 


It takes & man with a good deal of 
influence with himself to do something 
he doesn’t want to, and doesn’t have to, 
because he ought to.— Puck. 


FARMS FOR SALE. 





LECTRICS§PASS DOOR.—24 miles out on 

n and gy | mile from Post- 

cuts $0 tons Hogi hay, wil Cut more, watt 
cuppibed trean an , will cut more; water 


ram + good 
ety fruit. Large 2 story house, "1 finished 


ouse and 5s arn and 
; all ip good condition, first class neigh. 
Assessed for about $ Price 


$3500. $1000 down. 
estates can be shown same day. 


other desirat:« 


Apples, rs. 
od, small fruits, 2 
barn with 


story house, 7 ooms, carriage ‘house, 
, all in good condition. Fine rock 


cellar, henne: 


-ACRE FARM 2 miles to village, 1 to sta- 
90 looks 


3ach other. Al 
and farmalso, Good place for farmer or sum- 
mer resident. Price $3700 ;§1000, balance $300 
year at 5 per cent. 





NN. FARM—Oontaining 13 acres all wy 
land, story and half house with 2 barns ad- 
— old bat'in first-class condition; 
ood R. R. service to Hartford andN. Y. 40 rods 
‘om station ; adapted for ordinary truck rsising; 
apples, pears and small fruits. Price $2500: 
Addiess Collins & Reese 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 
or J. A. Willey 178 Devonshire 8t., Boston. 





Wea CO. FARM, with stock and 
tools included; 84 acres, land level, free 
from rocks, on main road, electrics to pass, 13 
miles from Worcester, 1 mile to stores, station, 
post-office, churches and schools. House 2-story 
and ell, 10 rooms, nice lawn, fine shade front of 
house, pleasant location ; small cottage fur hired 
man. Barn 60x50, ell 40x30; piggery 15x60, with 
basement; hennery 12324 ice house and wagon 
sheds; silos capacity 300 tons; 18 cows (Jersey 
stoc's), 2 bulls. 6 young stock, about 50 swine, 4 
horses, 2 pair heavy harnesses. 1 pair licnt do., 
1 express do., 1 - do., 1 doubie, 1 single wagon 
l-horse cart and harness, Democrat carriage, 
2-horse sled, 2 sileighs, sulky plow, manure 
spreader mowing machine, horse rake, tedder 
potato and corn planter, seeder, W. A. Wood 
reaper and binder, McCormack corn harvester, 
1 10h. p. boiler and engine, ensilage cutter and 
‘arrier, grist-mill, all the small tools one cap 
think of. Cream sold at the door for creamery, 
or milk can be soldin town. Here is an income 
ayer. Price for all, $8000, part cash, balance 

per cent, or will trade for smaller farm. 


RUIT AND STOCK FARM, 6 miles to Lowell 
25 from Boston on county road. Farm con- 
tains 70 acres. 4u0 fine beating apple tees. 
acre raspberries, 1 acre blackberries, 2 beds 
strawberries, 300 peach 3 and 4 yrs. old, besides 
other fruit. 2-story house 9 rooms, 2 lar, p 4 
ure-, 4 light windows, piazzas and bay windows. 
Pump at sink, running water atbarn. Well room 
with two set boflers. n 60x38; 16 tie ups and 
8 stalls, fine cellar with 24 ft. space divided off 
fora ple cellar; barn clapboarded and nted, 
2: pola and vane. 2 henneries, 12x24 and 12x36, 
[wo yrs supply of wood in shed. Cuts 35 tons of 
aay by machine. Price $6000. 


Der VALUE in this 20 acre farm. Why? 
1st. Because it is nine miles from Boston 
markets and is run as a market garden farm. 3ud. 
—on is valuable for building lots. Only twe 
minutes to station, 40 trains daily; water, 

and electrics through street. Large co 

12 rooms, steam heat; barn 42x60 with s' 
76 ft. carriage shed, 300 feet frame for winter 
sam Seld on vey cong oy ~ as a be ay “= 
sections, or exchange for prope on the 
0. C, R. R. or in R. I, Personally examined, 

< 





STABLISHED CREAM and MILK Business 
supplying Fitchburg trade. Intervale farm 
130 acres, finest of grass land all uncer drained, 
free from stone. ll buildings built in 1896; 
house 12 rooms, painted white and plinded; ell 
aod pantry, with refrigerator built in; 2 silos, 45 
tons each. Stock barn 40x48, 18 ft. posts; cream 
ery in one part, 20 tie ups and 4 stalls. Water 
from spring 20 ft. above buildings, running to 
house and barns(new pipe) ; hennery 20x20. Up- 
land orchard, 300 apple trees, mostly Bald . 
30 yrs. old; large variety other fruits, all kinds. 
Win‘er of 96 and ’97 kept 24 head and 8 horses. 
Pond near house supplies farm with ice. 20 cans 
Cogemee week are sold at $1 per can; a reeey 
sale for all skim milk at 8c per can. Will sell 2 
cows and pair horses, harnesses, farm wagon, one 
“Farmer’s Handy Wagon,” machine, hay rake, 3 
harrows, plows, cultivators, 2-horse sled, sleigh, 
$5300 ; $2000 can re- 
sell farm above for 


ex. wagon, all small tools f 
main at 5 percent,or w 
4500. 


UMMER BOARDING.— 400 acres, situated 
\) in_one of the pleasantest towns in central 
New Hampshire, well divided; cuts 50 tons hay, 
all by machine; keeps 25 to 30 head and team. 
Valuable wood and 
Two-story house 2U roomsin first-class condition, 
cemented cellar, milk cellar, ice house, % large 
barns, clapboarded and painted; carriage house 
20x30. Running water atall buildings. Borders 
@ beautiful lake for long distance. ne shade 
trees. Summer rustic house. Low tax rate. 
Everything up in first-class shape for country 
farm or su.amer boarding place, wih a first class 
trade established. Good sugar orchard 200 buck- 
ets. Price $4500. Very easy terms. Only 1 mile 
to two villages. Where can you find a better bar 
ga! E. H. CARROLL, Warner, N. H., or J. A 
ILLEY, 178 Devonshire St. 





DEAL GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE —25 miles 
from Boston, excellent steam and electric 
service, 1 mileto P.O, Stores. Churches and 
Schools. 380 acres level land free from rocks. 


way lined with 
sices leads to house; penty shrub ~ 
x 


by, Barn 
la) 33 35x18, 


buying this 40 acre farm, 23 miles from Bos- 
ton, by contracting with th2m for any or all 
vegetables and fruits they will grow, thus assur- 
pen purchaser a sure market for their crops. 
Buildings are located on bigh land, supphed with 
good spri g water and consist of a large brick 
house of 12 rooms, barn and shed, % mile to 
school, 14% mile to churches, stores and station. 
Land is suitably divided; buildings in good repair 
and surrounded 4 grand old elms and walnut 
trees. Eleven bu-hels of nuts taken from trees 
last year. on a main road, and an exceptionally 
good neighborhood. Price $22. 








A talent is perfetced in solitude; a 
character in the streams of the world. 
—Goethe. 

So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, I can. 
—Emerson. 

Insincerity in a man’s heart must 
make all his enjoyments, all that con- 
cerns him, unreal; so that his whole 
life must seem like a merely dramatic 
representation.— Hawthorne. 

And things can never go badly wrong, 

If the heart be true and the love be strong, 

For the mist, if it comes, and the weeping rain 

Will be changed py the love into sunshine again. 
—George MacDonald. 

The firmest friendships have been 
formed on mutual adversity, as iron is 
the most strongly united by the fiercest 
flame.—Colton. 


There is a healthful hardiness about 
real dignity that never dreads contact 
and communion with others, however 
humble.— Washington Irving. 








Wanted in Dover, Mass. 


Farm from 10 to 50 acres, with 
good buildings, suitable for fruit 
and poultry. APPLY TO 


J. A, WILLEY, 10 & 12 Federal St., 





BOSTON, MASS. 


| Boston. Home mark 


INEST POULTRY PLANT in New Englar 4 
Near city of ee porns on, 
e 


price asked for entire plant 
rooder house 75x15; hot water system; 

hi Breeding houses are, Ro. 
| 75x12; No. 2—72x12; No. 3—75x12; No. 
. Two ones, 


; 
Beene 


5; 
i 
cd 
i 
a 


: 


gine. Mann power pone vutter; clo 
one 600-egg Challenge, 
All P——- clapboarded and im 
road, el cs soon to pass. 1% 
ocean, churches, etc. There are 
0 apple 12 pear. 100 currant, 100 
100 blackberries, and small strawberry 
stacss, genet —. —_— are 
Barred and Whi Rocks, 
Wyandottes, Brahmas ayn Fy 


fon solicited 


Sar 
Be Sisssok™ 
el 


-_———— 


MONEY MAKER. 220 acre farm, 2 miles 
from Attleboro, one of the best markets in 
state, and 30 from Boston. Farm is well divided, 
large amount of weod and timber, including a 
most valuable cedar growth ready to cut,a 7 
sale of wood at $4.50 per is assur 
lage land level, free from stone, all worked b 


mach ay. There isa retail milk route of 2 


8 horses, ali tools, vehicles and farm mac q 
Ice pond on pete. new ice ho filled. One 
nice house, 10 finished rooms, another older one 
rented for $3.50 per month; stock 39x 
large house, 2 other barns. This is 
without question one of the best farm ote ge 
on the market today. The yearly milk wood 
sales exceed $4000 and can be increased 4 
If you want a bargain look this up. We in 
inspection. Full werieuye o 
J. A. WILLEY, Exclusive Agent, 
10 & 12 Federal St., rm. 12, ton. 








mber lot. large amount fruit. | te: 


PECIAL INDUCEMENTS made to anyone | j 





) 8 ACRES FOR $2000. — Cotiage house and 
ell, 7 rooms; 1 mile to Stores, Post Office, 
Station, etc. Water supply from fine spring; 


cuts 10 tons hay, can be made to cut more; a 
od variety of all kinds fruit; only 24 miles from 
ton and on amain roa?. Barn 18x24 with 


addition for stock, work shop, hennery for 200 
fowls, note the price $2000. 


shies daa aad 


TS NEARLY 100 TONS HAY, will 
2 ; water in all 


barn shed and 
house; all 

it 

co 


in 
" buildings two 
open . 160ton silo. Stable fitted with 
well Adjustab Stall.” Cuts e? vons 


farm is’ only 
churches. 


it cannot be excelled. Investi this. Persom 
ally examined tograph Het rs ot J. A 


EVEL, FREE FROM ROCKS—% mile te 
stores, P. O., Schools and Church; wr 4 
passes door to meet every traiv. Splendid 
of buildings, house of 8or 9 rooms, connected 
to barn and all painted white, greeo blinds, 
Farm contains 40 acres, borders pond on back 
and has cottage which rents in summer for 
perenn. andin fall to gunners’ Large straw- 
rry bed, apple orchard of 200 bbis. in season. 
Price only $2800. and only 26 miles from Boston 
Lake is % mile long, same wide.ijPhoto. at Office. 


SSEX CO.— Farm 150 acres. 2 miles te 
Station. 1 mile to electrics; 30 acres Eng- 
lish mowing, 45 my 25 meadow. balance 
i, cuts 60 tons hay, will easily cut 76 
tons; milk sold at door; 80 apple trees, pears 
and peaches; good land. atered oy well, 
springs and aqueduct. House 2 story, 12 rooms 
in good order, Barns 36x60 and 32x40 with 
sheds, cornbarn, work shop, etc. Price $9000, 
Suitable for gentleman’s farm or country resi- 
dence, in towa of low tax rate. 


oo 4 





Sperkeet for keeping fruit). 


igh land, sightly and heal 
| buildings. Milk sold ag 
2% miles to city of Marlboro, 15 te 
Worcester. Land is rolling, souther) 
equally divided; cuts 26 tens hay, 100 fon 
keeps at present 4 cows and 2 horses, but 
corr & much larger stock, Pcul houses for 
300 to 400 hens; main one 25x60, 2-stories; 
rs are 12x18, 12x20, 10x30, in good Pame, 


thy. 


door. 


othe: 

Frifit consists cf 200 apple trees right in p 
mostly Baldwins and Hubbardstons.; 25010 
pear trees, largely Bartletts and Seckels; cam 
exhibit $0 varieties. All treesin thelr prime, 
fancy prices for all fruits obtained as owner cam 
show. % acre raspberries, ame blackb 

% acre strawberries; owner has an estables 
trade for small fruit in village. This is without 
doubt one of the best places on the market to- 
day and is sold only because of the owner having 
met withaninjury In town of low tax rate, 
with money in bank to its credit. Will reserve 
allis not wanted. Photo. at my 


J. A. WILLBY, Sole Agen’ 
178 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass 


very fertile soil, buildings at junction of four 
s. House 9 rooms conn by woodshed 
to large barn 110x55, tie ups for 80 head, run- 
ning water before all stock; stable lathed and 
plastered, cellar bottom of flat stone, cement 
sides, r tight, 2 silos, 60 and 120 tons each; 
barn No. 2 is 50 for tools, grain and thresh- 
ing; all buildings in fine repair. Ice and cream 
house; 3 milesto one creamery 6 to another; 
ams pass door, miik now soki in Portland. 26 
acres in orchard, grafted fruit, right in prime. 
Pastures all reseeded, furnish excellent feed 
fences first-class; great corn land, large amount 
oe canneries; 1 within 1 mile 3 within 
ree miles, farm now carries 30 milch cows, 4 
horses, (pr. bik. mares 2400 Ibs.) 6 swine, 
fowls, sulky plow, 2h-corn planter (plants 2 rows 
atonce) weeder, smoothing harrow, corn hoe, 
seed sower and harrower, 3 mowing machines 
2 or 3 horse rakes, tedder, horse pitch fork, 5-6 
hay racks, several farm wagons, tip cart, culti- 
vators, hoes, shovels, carts and sleds, 3 » 
D. and 8. harnesses, lead do. plow do., every 
thing in way of small tools. Farm free and clear, 
will consider good property n ton in ex- 
change. Price $6000. Personal sold at appral- 
sal. mt death of owner reason why the 
widow desires to sell. One ofthe sons can be 
seen by = ape at this office. An excel- 


lent coppers iy to procure a banner farm is 
here 0 . J. A. WILLEY,10& 12 Federal. 
8t., Boston. 
OUTH EASTERN N. H. FARM.—126 acres, 
65 mowing and tillage, 60 pasture, wood for 
home use. land level, free from stones, clay sub- 
soil, 10 acres underdrained, cuts 100 tons E 


lish hay. yrouey- Tie ups for 35 head and 6 
horses, best of never f ling water house and 


painted, all bnildin 
mile to postofiice, s 
1% miles to one ny ay 

Boston on main line B. & M. Price $10,000. 


IDDLESEX CO. STOCK FARM—For Sale 
or to 20 miles from Boston, 1 to 2 
miles to 3 stations; 126 acres no waste land, 
~-+ 4 - tile drained, all worked by machinery, 
cuts 90 to 100 tons hay, accommodations for "46 
head and 16 horses, (Have kept 110 head and 
16 horses) manrion house, 18 rooms, cement 
cellar, furnace heat; barn 130 ft. long, 2 silos, 
250 tons each, Sheep shed 60 ft., piggery 90 ft., 
with boiler room, 2 set boilers, slaughter house 
connected ; wagop sheds, 2 work shops, carr 
house 40x40, colt barn 50x30; never failing 
water oupeued oy windmill, thrown into a slate 
tank in barn of 6700 gallon capacity. Fine 
orchard, 150 bbl. Gravenstiens, 125 bbi. Bald- 
wins in 1897, besides other varieties; 100 plum 
trees, raspberries, currants, peaches, Concord 
and Moore’s Early apes, 200 fine vines. Build- 
ings in fine repair, situated on high land, shaded 
by beau elm and maple trees; 5 minutes’ 
walk to streetcars. Butter sells at door to par- 
ties who call for it at 30 cts P. tb, can sell all can 
make. 1200 bushels corn ’97, All tools and 
machinery are of the best and latest make, and 
will be included (in sale only) if desired. Stock 
consists of 22 head, 5 horses, 40 sheep and 26 
swine, 2 thoroughbred bulls. ‘Will sell farm and 
personal for about one of original cost, or 
will rent for one or three years wi h privilege of 
buying for $1200 per year. All culars of 
10 & 12 Federal Bt. Boston 
7 - leral St., . 
we’ Cy tie nate 
RUIT CRANKS READ THIS. — Situated 
within 4% mile of W. D. Hinds’ celebrated 
Peach Orchards, that for several yg Pest have 
been awarded the prize by the Mass. Horticul- 
tural Society as the best fruit garden in the State. 
Farm contains over 100 acres land, oqwally 
divided into til , pasture and wood land; lan 
rolling and free from rocks; especially ada 
to fruit growing through this section, as is 
above the line; 1% mile to Depot, 2 to 
Stores, P. Office and Church, % to School; near 
neighbors; keeps 7 head and 4 horses; silo 
2x12; running water omqgeee buildings; 126 
Apple, 30 Pear, 100 Peach Trees, 1 acre Straw- 
berries, 14% acre of Blackberries, (3000 qts. 
Biks. 100 crates Strawberries ) 24% story house, 
9 rooms; shade; barn 36x45, ell connects 
house and barn; new shop 20x24; 2 hen houses; 
all buildings in goed condition. Price $3 
$1000. down. Apply to W. D. HINDS, Town- 
send, Mass., who will show it by ——_ or 
J. A. WILLEY, 10 & 12 Federal St., Boston. 


64, M: NY OTHER DESixABLE FARMS for sale 
any 


size, price or location desired—Address 
MASS. PLOUGHMAN 


-—OoR— 


J. A. WILLEY, 10 & 12 Federal &t., 
BOSTON, MASS. 24a. 
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MASSACHUSETTS: PLOUGHMAN BOSTON, MASS., SATURDAY, AUGUST 20, 1898. 
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‘THE HORSE. 


PPP AA AAA AAA EEE 


Corn as Horse Feed, 

Why are oats preferred to corn as 
feed for horses? It is is never the ob- 
ject to fatten a horse for market, though 
it should be in excellent condition at 
all times. Oats contain more protein 
than corn, and less starch, but oats con- 
tain fully as much 01) (or fat) as corn, 
about four per cent, but the proportion 
of oil is too small to render either grain 
unfit for horses. It is the starch in the 
corn that produces fat on an animal. 
Corn contains nearly sixty-three per 
cent. of starch and oats about forty-five 
per cent. Having more protein than 
corn, and lesa starch, oats are therefore 
more suitable for horses. Another 
point in favor of 
Democrat, is the mineral matter, oats 
containing about three per cent, while 
corn contains only one-half as much. It 








is this greater proportion of mineral | 


matter and protein in oats which places 


oats, says Globe-| 


The Weather Bureau's Weekly 
Crop Bulletin. 


FOR WEEK ENDING MONDAY Aug. 15, 1898 


OFFICE OF THE 
Unrtrep States WEATHER BUREAU, 
Boston, Mass., Aue. 15, 1898, 


General cloudiness, exclusively m >ist 
atmosphere and frequent showers, with 
uniform temperature, near the average, 
prevailed during the week in about all 
sections of the district. The moisture 
and the showers, together with season- 
able temperature have been favorable to 
luxuriant growth of all vegetation. 
They have, however, retarded all farm 
work. Haying has remained at a stand- 
still, and grain has become over-ripe 
for want of suitable weather for harvest- 
ing. The warm, moist weather, in a 
few instances, bas injured grass, grain, 
potatoes and fruit. 

Temperature.— While the tempera- 
ture has ranged and averaged somewhat 
lower than the preceding week the 
weather was generally considered un- 
pleasantly warm. Owing to the high 
per cent of relative humidity the atmos- 


AGRICULTURAL FAIRS 


FOR 1898. 


We shall be glad to receive information 
from secretaries relative to the dates of hold 
ing Fairs not included in the following list 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Amesbury and Salisbury, Amesbury, 


Brockton, Brockton ........++.Oct. 5, 8 
Barnetabie, Barnstable. seeee ooee Aug. 30, 
Berkshire, Pittefield . sept. 13, 1 
Blackstone Valley, Uxbridge... “* 97, 28 
Bristol Taun ton. eee eeeeeee eres “ 
ha Valley, Chariemont.. “ 
Vreeescceccceceee 20, 
Franklin, Greenfield........++0 “ 
East, Palmer......0+. 
Hampshire, Awherst........... “ 15,16 
Hampshire and Franklin, North- 
ampton eee e ree eee eee eee eee Oct. 5, : 
Highland, Middlefield.......... Sept. ve 
Hilwide, Cummington........+. 27, 28 
Hingham, riingham ... ws... “ 
Hoosac Valley, North Adams.. “ 
Housatonic, reat Barrington.. 
Manufacturers’ Agreakacl, | 
North pee ea eoccrcccces 


Middlesex Sanh Lowel —, 
x pgmam 
Nantucket, Nantucket. nine 31, lo 1 
Oxford, Oxford. *eeeer eeeee soos Sept. 8 
Ply mouth, Bridgewater........ ‘* 
Spencer, Spencer.ees..cceessees * 
nion, Biandford . shkebekectoss | 
Weymouth, South Weymouth..Sept. 29; Oct. 1 
Worcester, Worcester.........-Sept. 6, 8 
Worcester East, (‘linton.....--. * 15,16 
Worcester Northw Athol.... “ 14,15 
Worcester South, ridge... “ 15,16 
Worcester West, Barre......... “ 29,30 


MAINE. 





phere was sultry and oppressive. 
conditions were, nevertheless, those 
under which all vegetation makes rapid 


The | Androscoggin, Livermore Falls.Aug. 30 Sept. 1 





strides. The following figures express 


several stations of the Weather Bureau: 
Eastport, 62; Northfield, Vt., 66; 

Boston, 70; Nantucket, 70; Albany, | 

68; New York City, 72 
Rainfall.—Though showers were of 





frequent occurrence in about all sec- 
tions the rainfall was excessive only in| 


| In por- 


southern parts of the district. 


that grain ahead of corn for young) tions of Massachusetts, Rhode Island 


stock, as the mineral matter supplies | 


the lime of the bones. Protein is the 
muscle-producipg material in foods. 
For cows giving milk a ration of both 
oats and corn, ground together, should 
give better results than either, and if 
bran is added, the amount of protein 
and minera] matter will be further in- 
creased. 





Windgalls. 


Considerable stress is often laid on 
the fact that a horse has windgalls by 
persons who have not the slightest idea 
what a windgall really is. Often when 
asked for an explanation they will say, 
‘why, air under the skin, of course.” 
Such ignorance about windgalls often 
causes the farmer and dealer some 
trouble, for a buyer will give ear to 
such twaddle, and it leads to questions 
on the soundness of the horse. Now, 
what isa windgall? It is a dropsical, 
elastic, puffy swelling on the back part 
of the fetlock joint, frequently caused 
by putting young animals to bard work 
too early in life. While windgalle are 
certainly objectionable and both a de- 
fect and an eyesore, nevertheless, they 
rarely cause lameness, and, therefore, a 
horse with such defects may be termed 
practically sound. 

Young horses soon develop them, 
however clean their joints may be, after 
working on city pavements for a few 
months, or weeks even, and the driver 


takes no notice because the horse does 
not show lameness or inconvenience 
therefrom. Fast driving, heavy loads, 
sudden strains of any kind and working 
a horse too soon after a spell of sick- 
ness are causes giving rise to these 
troubles. It is rare that a good work 
horse used for either draught or driving 
fast, is free from these swellings, for 
they are evidences that the animal has 
led an active, useful life; whereas the 
lazy horse has fine, clean legs in evi- 
dence of his laziness. This lasts through 
life, for if he ever does mend his ways, 
he does so after his bones and ligaments 
are set. 

It shonld not be understood from 
these remarks that windgalls never do 
cause lameness, for sometime there are 
very bad cases, where the tendon is im- 
plicated as well as the sheath which 
binds the tendons in their position. 
This sheath forms a synovial sac and, 
therefore, is subject to synovitis, but 
such cases are, fortunately, rare. These 
cases require active treatment, blisters, 
blister charges, i. e., an adhesive plas- 
ter or firing the joint with hot irons, 
whereas the general form of windgalls 
in young horses require cold, wet band- 
ages to reduce any heat, followed by 
hand rubbing and dry, elastic bandages, 
so as to press on the joint and facilitate 
absorption of the fluid. When wind- 
galls exist in horses in adult life they 
rarely need treatment or bandages, but 
it ie a good plan after a journey to put 
on elastic bandages. Itis important 
that horses should be shod as near as 
possible in conformity with nature in 
regard to the bearing of the foot on the 
ground surface, for, beyond doubt, 
irregularity in shoeing tends to the de- 
velopment of windgalls.— Baltimore 
Sun. 





Get no offspring of an unsound or 
,tricky animal. Never act upon the 
theory that a mare which is good for 
nothing else is good for breeding pur- 


poses. 








A wise man is on the lookout for a good 
thing. German Peat Moss, sold by U. B. Bar 
rett, 45 North Market street, for horse bedding- 
{8 one of the good things of this world. 


;and Connecticut there was an over-| 
supply of water toward the close of the | 
week. The amounts, in inches, at ard 


; Weather Bureau stations for the week | 
| are as follows: 


Eastport, 0.10; Portland, 0.50; North-| 
field, Vt., 0.30; Boston, 2.50; Nan- 





| City, 1.10. | New Gloucester and Danville, 


tucket, 1.80; Albany, 0.60; New York | 


CONDITION OF CROPS. 


General Situation.—Growing crops 
of all kinds are in excellent condition | 
and advancing rapidly. In some in- | 
stances it is stated that the growth has 
been sufficiently rapid to detract from 
the nutritive 
qualities of the products. As a result) 
of the continued showery weather and | 2 
humid atmosphere farm work of many 
kinds was abandoned, esyecialiy all 
harvesting. The conditions favored 
small fruits, but were unfavorable for 
grapes and peaches. Potatoes and vines | 
were also injured. Grass and pastures 
have thrived wonderfully, and were 
never in better condition at this season. 
Sunshine is now much needed in all 
sections for completing the haying and 
for harvesting the grain. 

Grain.—From all sections the re- 
ports are favorable to corn. It is grow- 
ing fast and a large yield seems assured. 
In the vicinity of Northfield, Vt., sweet 
corn will be ready for canning a week 
to ten days earlier than usual. Winter 
wheat in some fields of New Hampshire 
will yield as much as twenty bushels 
to the acre. In many sections of all 
the states grain is now over-ripe, and 
there is danger of loss. In a few cases 
where oats and barley have been cut 
and are standing in shocks the grain is 
sprouting. If safely secured, the grain 
crop will be bountiful. 

Grass.—Much grass remains to cut 
in the northern portion. As there is 
still hope of suitable weather for com- 
pleting the harvest, it is not considered 
that much loss wil] occur. Meadows 
and pastures are now in excellent con- 
dition, promising fall feed in abund-| 
ance and of fine quality. Rowen is| 
generally reported as good. | 

Fruit.—Apples have improved; the | 
quality will make up in many instances: 
for the loss in quantity. The wet. 
weather favored berries, which 7 
plentiful. Peaches in some orchards | 
are ripening prematurely and rotting. | 
Grapes are not reported as very good. | | 
Cranberries are generally reported an 
average crop. 

Vegetables.—These continue abund- 
ant, especially in gardens. While there 
is much rust and blight reported gen- 
erally, the potato crop for the district as | 
a whole without much doubt will be 
abundant. Early varieties are now be- 
ing dug, especially in the South. Toma- 
toes are abundant, but need sunshine. 
Vines, cucumbers, squash, pumpkins, 
etc., promise good crops. Itis too wet 
for beans, though little damage is re- 
ported. 

Tobacco.—The crop is reported in 
good condition and is promising. Cut- 
ting is now at full height in numerous 
sections. 











J. W. Smita, 
Section Director, Boston, Mass. 
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Hood’s Pills cure nausea, sick headache, 
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A unique and handsome plan of decoration 
has been decided upon by the City of Portland 
for New England fair week. 

Congress street for almost its entire length 
will be decorated by having streamers of bunt- 
ing stretched from the supports of the trolley 
wires to the poles, the general effect being that 
of a bright colored arch, 

Above the supporting wires and extending 
from pole to pole will be strings of red, white 
and blue electric lights, and one has to see 
these lights in position to really appreciate the 
beauty of the decoration. 

Middle street will be decorated in a similar 
manner, and the thousands of visitors who will 
be in tne city during Fair week will undoubt- 
edly appreciate the beautiful decorations. 

One of the most wonderful horses in the 
world is Albatross, the guideless pacer. 

Albatross is a handsome animal to look at, 
and his intelligence is almost human. He does 
not need a driver but will pace on any track 
and mind the bell on the judges’ stand every 
time it is sounded. 





THE COMING MECHANICS’ FAIR. 


Structural ank Decorative Improvements of 
Interest to Exhibitors and Visitors. 

The spirit of progress which has chararac- 
terized the executive committee having in 
chage the 20th triennial exhibition of the time- 
honored Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic 
Association is again strikingly apparent in sev- 
eral important directions. Not only have the 
character and scope of the exhibits themselves 
been elevated and broadened, but the building, 
with its immense floor area and exhibition re- 
sources, has been remodelled and greatly im- 
proved.’ 

The main entrance is now wide and lofty, 
through a series of arches. The foyer is wain- 
scoted in oak, with massive oak doors, heavily 
brass-mounted and with French plate panel. 
Embossed steel ceilings, frescoed in artistic 
tints, still further enhance the attractiveness of 
the foyer, and prepare the visitor for the 
widened main corridor and for the handsome 
suite of executive offices opening directly 
therefrom, the walls graced by the portraits of 
past presidents of the association and precious 
mementoes and souvenirs of New England art 
and artisans. 

The executive offices, now arranged en suite, 
are handsomely equipped, and bring exhibitors 
directly into communication with the officials, 
entirely dispensing with the long, narrow cor- 
ridor which formerly confused and misled 
visitors having business with the management. 

Talbot Hall, in its new dress, will scarcely 
be recognized, for here a complete transforma- 
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We manufacture both 
kinds. Send for circular 
and Price List. 

FOSTER &CO., 14 Black- 
stone Street, Boston, | 20 
Lake Street, Chicago. 
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27 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
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own and adjoining towns. 


tion has been wrought by embossed steel panels 
and artistic frescoes, while countless clusters of 
incandescent lamps have been added to the 
lighting equipment of the entire building. 

The exterior improvements are also very 
marked. Lawns, newly graded and bordered 
by green hedges, suggest dainty bits of land- 
scape gardening, while the graceful, clinging 
masses of Bcaton ivy accentuate the artistic 
outlines of this grand building. 

Latest reports from the several departments 
point conclusively to the most interesting ex- 
hibition in the history of the association, rend- 
ered doubly so by the timely and up-to-date 
competitive exhibits covering the most recent 
scientific and utilitarian discoveries and de- 
velopments, and presenting to the world, for 
the first time in history, a great fair entirely 
driven by electricity as a motive power, 

Applications for space continue to pour in, 
and the managers find themselves confronted 
by the necessity of selecting only those of the 
greatest public interest. This means that in- 
tending exhibitors should lose no time in in- 
specting the floor plans and filing early applica- 


tions if they hope to be represented in the|d 


Mechanics’ fair of 1898, which opens Oct. 10, 





At Rigby two weeks ago Albatross paced a 
half mile without a skip ora break in 59 1-2 
seconds and he went to the quarter pole in 28 


\ 1-4 seconds, 


This would be a wonderful performance for 
any pacer living, but when it is considered 
that Albatross did it without any driver to 
urge or direct him, this performance can be 
considered nothing less than phenomenal. 

Although Albatross has a very low record 
for a mile he is rarely sent this distance on ac- 
count of physical disability. One often hears 
of people who have a portion of their windpipe 
removed and a silver tube inserted in its place, 
but did you ever hear of the delicate operation 
being performed on a horse? Well, it was done 


| on Albatross when he was a colt in order to 


save his life, and the operation was entirely 
successful. 





The wonderful pacer apparently suffers no 
inconyenience from breathing through a silver 
tube unless he is driven a mile better than 2.10, 


Asa half wile performer Albatross is in a 
class all by himself and he is considered to be 
the most wonderful horse alive. 

He has been secured by the New England 
Fair management at great expense, and will be 
seen on the Rigby track every day during the 
Fair. 





BITS OF FUN. 

First Klondike Miner (amused): 
‘““What made you get such beastly fat 
dogs to pull your sledge? Lean ones 
will go twice as far in a day.” 

Second Klondike Miner (sagely): 
‘‘Not when the other provisions give 
out.” 


Mr. Bunting: “Young Grimsby is 
going to marry old Mrs. Broadakers.” 

Mrs. Bunting (astonished): ‘For 
the land’s sake!” 

Mr. Bunting: ‘‘Partly, and partly 
for her bank account.”—Judge. 


Taking things as they come isn’t very 
difficult. It’s parting with them as they 
go that’s hard. 
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For headache (opether sick or nervous), 


toothac 
pains and weabness i in the back, 
ph pone the applica- 
lief 
and its continued use for a few 
days mediate ease a permanent cure. 


A CURE FOR ALL 
Summer Complaints, 


DYSENTERY, DIARRHEA 
CHOLERA MORBUS. 


A half toa teaspoonful of Ready Relief in a 
hali tumbler of water, repeated as often as the 
dlogharmes continue, and a nel saturated 
with Ready Relief of placed over the stomach or 
bowels, will afford immediate relief and soon 
effect a cure. 


INTERNALLY—A half to a teaspoonful in half 
ay Fy will in a few minutes cure 


ing Weatburn, 
Headache, Flatulency and all internal pains 


Malaria in Its Various Forms Cured 
and Prevented. 


There is not a remedial nt in the world that 
will cure fever and #gue and all ee mareriogs 
billous and other fevers, aided b Way's 
PIL uickly as RADW, ve READY 
RELIEF. Price 50 cents per bottle, Sold by all 
druggists. 


RADWAY & CO., 55 Elm St, New York 





RUPTURE 


CURED AT HOME. WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 
8. J. SHERMAN, retenaen 20 E. 42d St., N. Y¥° 





Time flies, you rae ” «No 
ways. It is now possible to = So 
century run.”—Indianapolis Journal. 

Friend—Does your town boast of a 
base-ball team? Suburbanite—No. We) 
used to boast of one, but we have to 
apologize for it now.—Puck. 


He had taken his punishment like a 
little man, and for sometime afterwards | 
had been buried in thought. 

‘‘Mamma,”’ he said, finally. 

‘“‘Well, Willie?” 

“‘Do you really whip me because you 
love me so much?” 


‘“‘That’s the reason I punish you, 


Willie.” 
‘‘And don’t you love papa at all?” 
—Selected. 


‘“‘In midocean we met a magnificen 
private yacht, flying signals of dis- 
tress.” 

‘‘ Leaking ?” 

“Oh, no, their cook wanted to quit.” 
— Detroit Journal. 

Knows All About Him.—Do you 
know McShifter pretty well?’ ‘Know 
him? Every time he expresses an opin- 
ion I can tell whether it is his own or 
whether he got it from his wife.”— 
Chicago Post. 


DELIGHTFUL EXCURSION 


PROVINCETOWN. 


The Popular Family Excursion 


Steamer Longfellow, 
wie CAPT. JOHN SMITH, 

leave Commerciai wh > 
at 9A. M., Sundays 9:30 A ‘a ™ 4 1 
qagetsion trip to Provinestor:,. arr 
iP.M Siving A> fl oing up t 

le ernoon tral; 


amp! 

Leaves PROVINCE OWS at 2:30 p. yy 2 

rives at Boston about 6:30 P. M. Sadia 
Excursion tickets pi 60. Stop over ¢ 

good until Sept. 15 $1. 

NO LiguGne and \ .. served on 


ATWOOD & RICH < 
3 Commercial _— 
SPECIAL RATES FOR PARTIES 


BASS POINT, 


NAHANT. 

Concerts Afternoon and Evenings by 
Lafricains’ Naval Brigade Baya. 
Boston's Favorite Seashore Res: rt, 
GRAND HARBOR TRIP. 

Best Fish Dinners. Dancing Free 


ler laj] 
a de ef y 
“y J abo 





Every attraction for thorough enjoy went 
Steamers leave Lincoln Wharf, Commer- 
cial St., (Weather rege , 

Por Base Feint, 9.30, 11.004. m., 12.: 2.20 

3.30, 5.00, 6.30, 8.15 p. m. ° 


Return— 10 30 a. m., 12 m , 41.30, 12.00, 3 45 
5 15, 7-00, 9.30 p. m. y 


For Nahant, 9.30. 11,00 a.m., 12.30, 


63.30, 5 00, 6.30 p. m 
Retura—/)8.00, 11 00, a.m., 12.15, 61.30, «2.090 
03.26, 64.36, 66.00, ag 30 p.m. 
aSundays only. bExcept Sundays, 
Fare, 25c. Children, 15¢, 


Take Ferry Cars, Special Rates to Parties 
A. P. LANE, N. E. Agent, 201 Wash. St., Boston 
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|Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 





NORTH SHORE ROUTE 


TO GLOUCESTER 


THE NEW AND ELEGANT} 


STEEL STEAMER CAPE ANN 


(COLUMBUS ORCHESTRA 
And thejPopular 


| STBAMER CITY OF GLOUCESTER 


Leave north side Central Wharf, Boston foot'ot 
| State St.), weather permitting, week days 10 
| A. M. and 2 and 4:45 P. M.; leave Gloucester at 
;}3and7:30 A. M. and &, P, M. Sundays eave 
| Boston at 10:15 A. M. and 5:30 P. M,: leave 
Gloucester at 3 and 7:30 A. M. and 3:15 PM 


Fare, 50c.; Round Trip, 75c. 
Book of 50 Trips, $12.50 


P. 8.—No 3 A. M. boat from Gloucester ;Mon- 
days. E. 8S. MERCHANT, Gen. Mer, 


FOR WOMEN. 


Dr. BRADFORD’S regulator has brough 
happiness to hundreds of women; never had a 
single failure; positively safe; longest cases 
relieved in 5 days; price $2. DR. BRADFORD 
CO., Room 4, 54 West TWenty-third-st., New 
York 
















CASH PAID FOR BLUE JOINT 
GRASS AND WILD RICE. 


For particulars inquire of 
East India Bedding Co., Boston, Mass. 


TIME limited. 





.<@™ Answer promptly. 














FUN IN EVERY 


mirth-provoking style. 











wostage paid by us. 





Illustrated with Over 60 Drawings by F. Opper, 
the Greatest Comic Artist in New York. 


Over 100,000 copies of the agents’ edition in. 
fy’) «6 expensive binding were sold at $2.50 each. This 
premium edition contains 374 pages, and gives all the 
reading matter and all the illustrations the same as 
the copies which sold at $2.50 each. Over 200,000 
copies of the premium edition have already been sold. 


THERE IS A BUSHEL OF 


its Pictures are Just Killing 


This book was written under the inspiration of a 
summer season ’mid the world of fashion at Saratoga, 
the proudest pleasure resort of America. The book 
takes off Follies, Flirtations, Low-necked Dressing, 
Dudes, Pug-dogs, Tobogganing, and all the extremes of 
fashionable dissipation, in the author’s inimitable and | 


SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA, Agents sold them for $2.50 each, but say 7“ 

THE MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN (Weekly) One Year, . 

WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION One Year, Better than journals costing r 1.00 
Total in Value, . 


SSSStseTSeseSsSSSSSeSeSS[Secee 
The Funniest Book 


of the Century 


“SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA; or 
RACIN’ AFTER FASHION.” 


By JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 


CHAPTER. 
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’ Woman’s Home Companion. «+ 


(FORMERLY LADIES HOME COMPANION.) 


This popular ladies’ journal, now in its twenty-fourth year, is as readable and attractive as the best writers and 
artists can make it. It is an unrivaled high-class magazine of general and home 
literature, profusely illustrated with exquisite drawings. 


The Woman’s Home Companion has no equal in the excellence of its special departments devoted to Fashions, / 
Fancy Work, Housekeeping, Floriculture, Talks with Girls, Mothers’ Chat, Home Adornment, Children, etc. Of the 
noted writers who will contribute their best work to the columns of the Companion during the coming year we 
have space to name only afew: Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, Josiah Allen’s Wife, Opie Read, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Julia Magruder, Hezekiah Butterworth, and many others. The Companion gives 24 to 32 pages, size 11 by 16 inches, 
each issue, printed on fine paper and put into a handsomely illustrated cover. 





$4.00 


SPECIAL OFFER: 
THE HOME COMPANION and “SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA", SENT, FREE 


TO ANY ONE SENDING USA 


NEW PAID IN ADVANCE SUCRIBER. 


| ge i 


4 “I would tear a man lim’ from lim’ if I see him a 


AS A SPECIAL OFFER, WE WILL SEND 


All 3 for $2.60 Ww 


NEVER WAS SO MUCH GIVEN POR SO LITTLE MONEY. 


NOTICE.— When the above offer is accepte:t, no commission will be allowed and the names cannot be counted in a club toward a premtum W 
2 ; All orders must be sent direct to the office of 


THE MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, Boston, Mass. 
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tryin’ to flirt with you.’ y 

Children and grown-up people alike read with rap- wv 

turous delight the story of Samantha's ‘‘tower’’ to WV 

Saratoga, accompanied by her ‘‘ wayward pardner,”’ WV 

| Josiah Allen. It is written in a vein of strong common W 
sense, as pure and innocent as the prattle of a child, ° 

which keeps the reader constantly enjoying an ever W 

fresh feast of fun. NY] 
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Specimen copy free upon request. 


W 
To Boom Circulation We Make the Following Liberal Clubbing Offer: \ 
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